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Speaking of People 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


It would be a dull world without 
people, as dull as a sermon without 
people. The priest who sits securely 
in his ivory tower with little or no in- 
terest in the human beings about him 
will never be able to write or deliver a 
genuinely good sermon. For a sermon 
is quite different from other forms of 
literary composition: it should be a 
conversation with living people. Only 
in so far as it establishes contact with 
flesh and blood on this or that par- 
ticular occasion, can it be called really 
successful. 

Our Blessed Lord certainly knew the 
art of speaking to an audience. He 
didn’t tell them His abstract doctrines 
in philosophical terms. He dressed 
up His teachings in people, people 
representing this or that vice or virtue. 
His parables are interesting even to- 
day. Think how much more arresting 
they must have been as they came from 
the lips of an incarnate Divine Person, 
and were heard by people who knew 
persons just like the Prodigal Son, the 
Good Samaritan, or the Unjust Stew- 
ard. Preaching ‘in a vacuum” out of 
theology books or sermon-aids is fatal 
to interest. In our arguments for the 
necessity of public worship we make 


much of the fact that man is a social 
being and should worship God according 
to his nature. We ought to preach to 
him as a social being, as a creature of 
God who is chiefly interested in people. 
Even the best of us like a little gossip 
now and then. The bobby-soxers 
say: ‘‘People are more fun... .” 

Halford E. Luccock, in a book in- 
tended for aspiring Protestant prea- 
chers,' has a good chapter on ‘‘People”’ 
as a source of sermons. He refers to 
the need of ‘“‘blood-warm” sermons. 
The phrase, of course, is Emerson’s, 
but Luccock says that Emerson him- 
self was often too celestial in his writ- 
ing. As Margaret Fuller said of him, 
“he failed to kiss the earth suffi- 
ciently.” 

We wonder how some of the sermons 
that we read in books were actually 
received. I remember reading a book 
of sermons by a seventeenth-century 
divine: in all its five hundred pages I 
don’t believe there were more than 
ten references to persons. It was a 
philosophy tome dressed up in Scripture 
texts. No doubt his audiences were 
insomniacs out of sense of duty. It is 
said that Edmund Burke was talking 

1 “Tn the Minister’s Workshop.”’ 
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to empty seats when he finished his 
majestic oration on the American Col- 
onies. After reading his abstract, 
aloof style, we know the reason. 

As a remote preparation for sermon- 
writing, we should meet people. This 
is not a plea for “socializing,’’ but for 
contact with ordinary people as a 
means towards a discovery of their 
problems and their pains, their likes 
and dislikes. Asa matter of fact, most 
priests have enough opportunity to 
know human nature. If they fail, it 
is simply because they have not been 
alert on the occasions when they could 
have learned volumes. 

Preaching about People, 
Not Abstractions 

Talking about people rather than 
abstract ideas tends to make for a 
more understandable vocabulary. It 
rubs the fuzzy edges off our words, and 
encourages us to use the shorter rather 
than the longer, the concrete rather 
than the abstract, word. 

More important than the actual use 
of stories about people is the mental 
sight of the individuals that make up 
the congregation. We ought to keep 
in our mind’s eye the identity of some 
person that we think will be present 
at the sermon. There are those who 
try to imagine a Mr. Average Citizen. 
It would probably be more effective 
to visualize a certain definite individual 
and address our words to him, barring 
of course any special consideration for 
his unique intellectual capacity. 

I would like to suggest a few types 
of personality that will be found in 
almost any audience. 

First, of course, there is the ordinary 
good woman. Mary Murphy is secure 
in her faith, and has no deep problems. 
Perhaps it is a mild and quiet faith, 
a trifle given to superstition and 
slightly flavored with a taint of com- 


mercialism. For her the sermon 
should not be a flaming piece of in- 
vective to draw her out of her in- 
activity. Rather, it ought to be a 
firm and earnest appeal to constant 
effort. Let her know that God does 
not expect wonders overnight, but that 
He does want more than Sunday Mass 
and the Tuesday Novena. 

Then there is the ordinary business- 
man. He is not bad at heart, but he 
does tend to take with a grain of salt 
the advice from the pulpit. He tends 
to feel that the pulpit puts the priest 
in a position of superiority, and he is 
always against ‘“‘the people in high 
places.”” He is not capable of any 
great intellectual activity, but we can 
frame the sermon so that he will see 
the sweet reasonableness of the Church 
position especially in public affairs. 

Again there is the intellectual. He 
wants to save his religious faith, but 
at the same time he does not want to 
lose his intellectual integrity. Seldom 
should a sermon be addressed to him 
directly, but perhaps from time to time 
if we keep him in mind, we might dis- 
cuss some special problem of the in- 
tellectuals. For instance, you will 
find those who feel that there is a High 
and a Low Church in Catholicism, rep- 
resented respectively in this country 
by the Commonweal and the Brooklyn 
Tablet. For him a remark about the 
diversity of Catholics in the non- 
essentials is pertinent. 

Since the war there are many men 
and women who are still trying to 
puzzle out the tragedy of their lost 
brother, son or father. They are look- 
ing, not for dogmatic discussion, but 
for a source of consolation they can 
find nowhere but in the Church. We 
might keep such a person clearly in 
mind especially when we preach on the 
“*After-Life.” 
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Many Need Consolation, Rather 
Than Dogma 


It is surprising to find out how many 
mental cases there are in the ordinary 
congregation—not those unfortunates 
who are ready to be committed, but 
the intermediate cases of women es- 
pecially who are advancing towards a 
breakdown. They too are looking 
for the consolation the Church offers 
rather than its dogma—or should I 
say the consolation of its dogma? 
At any rate, having them in mind we 
will desist from breaking the bruised 
reed. Unless we actually know such a 
person, we would never imagine how 
sensitive he or she could be. I re- 
member one convert trembling so 
violently at her final examination that 
she had to postpone it; another, dread- 
ing the ordeal of the first confession, 
fainted away in the confessional. 

Speaking of converts, you will find 
in almost every congregation the criti- 
cal convert. He has accepted the 
faith, but his old prejudices rise up 
periodically to cause trouble. The 
necessity of sending children to Catho- 
lic schools, birth-control, the collection 
at the church door—all these rouse his 
argumentative powers. These doc- 
trines are taken for granted generally 
by the born Catholic. But for the 
sake of the quarrelsome convert it is 
well to state the reason for these doc- 
trines. 

I do not mean to suggest that there 
should be any tampering with doc- 
trine to suit the needs of a certain per- 
son. There must be adaptation only 
in the manner of delivering the doc- 
trine. But I do mean that the preacher 
ought to make himself acquainted 
with the tastes, social standing, fears 
and follies of the audience. Without 
person-to-person contact, the sermon 
cannot but prove a failure. 


Like Priest, Like People 


A German priest said to me not so 
long ago that the reason for the breach 
between clergy and people in certain 
European countries was the fact that 
the European clergy put themselves on 
pedestals and never came into close 
and intimate contact with the people. 
Like priest, like people. It is hard to 
see how the people can improve very 
much by listening from afar. 

Jacques Maritain? says: ‘Society 
cannot exist without the perpetual gift 
and the perpetual surplus which derive 
from persons,’’ without the wellsprings 
hidden in the very depth of the life 
and liberty of persons, and which 
love causes to flow forth. He con- 
siders friendship among persons the 
animating form of society. How re- 
freshing these words are to a world 
obsessed with endless talk of social and 
economic plans for society or the 
social order! Christ didn’t talk about 
the masses but about people, this 
Pharisee and that Sower and the mer- 
chant seeking pearls. Good will 
among people He considered the basis 
of enduring peace, not projects or 
plans that ignore the soul of the in- 
dividual. Anyone who looks towards 
world-peace with the perspective of 
mass-production, will get nowhere. 

What Lewis Mumford gives as the 
solution for mankind’s ills could well 
be the solution of the problem of 
preaching: “‘. . .the first step is a per- 
sonal one: a change in direction of in- 
terest towards the person. Without 
that change, no great betterment will 
take place in the social order. 
Once that change begins, everything is 
possible.’’ 

The habit of illustrating sermons by 
reference to people is:‘not a matter of 
opening a book of sermon illustrations 

* “Scholasticism and Politics,” p. 76. 
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and culling a few incidents involving 
personalities. Nor is adaptation of 
doctrine to human nature a matter 
of opening up Tanquerey’s “Spiritual 
Life” to the chapter that deals with 
the various types of temperament. 
It is all a question of forming the 
habit of considering doctrines in the 
light of personalities that we know, 
and of studying people in the light of 
doctrines. In the teachings of Christ, 
doctrine and personality seem to merge. 
Taking a little child in His arms, He 
takes the child as His text. The Good 
Thief, the woman taken in adultery, 
the man sick with the palsy: all these 
persons are, as it were, part of His 
doctrine. Or should I say that per- 
sons are almost always the background 
of His teaching. But it is very easy 
to see that the priests will never de- 
liver convincing or persuasive sermons 
if they shun the flock. The best they 
can produce will be a few puffs of what 
our non-Catholic friends call ‘“‘Protes- 
tant incense,’ holy generalities that 
have no specific content. 

We must by all means regard Chris- 
tian doctrines as a deposit of truth 
left us by Christ, a corpus of truths 
that exist independently of our sub- 
jective attitude to them. But, after 
all, those truths are to be engrafted 
‘into the personal life of our hearers. 
The grafting will be a total failure un- 
less we know well this human nature 
to which we are addressing our efforts. 
One of the most fundamental traits of 
human nature is interest in people. If 
we are to make Catholic teaching course 
in the life-blood of our people, we 
have to introduce it by means of illus- 
trations and stories about people. 
The New Testament is the record of 
the life of a Great Preacher who never 
wrote an abstract line, but delivered 
every word under the pressure of 


human contact and clothed most of 
His ideas in the form of people in 
parables. 

In telling about persons, one danger 
to be avoided is that of giving their 
names. Occasionally, if the persons 
are removed from us in time, it may 
be safe to reveal their identity. But 
if the persons are well known in a par- 
ticular locality, it were better not to 
cite any information that would give 
a clear clue to the personage. If the 
individual is a public person, there is 
usually some controversy about his 
political or moral status. Better not 
give Greer Garson or Governor Stassen 
free publicity from the pulpit! Even 
a non-committal reference to a person 
will be taken as an approval as long 
as there is no direct condemnation. 
Above all, let us not canonize Catholic 
movie stars or politicians until they 
have fought the good fight and have 
finished the course. 

Our preaching should be powerful: 
it should have sincerity, clarity and 
conviction. It should be basically 
dogmatic, because the salvation of 
the world lies not in polished delivery, 
in dulcet tones that soothe the heavy 
heart, or in elegant diction; all the hope 
of this weary world is in the revealed 
word of the Incarnate Word. But if 
we hope to have an attentive audience, 
we can follow the example of Christ 
in His preaching. The pages of His 
Gospel are crowded with people, people 
of all shades and types of universal 
human nature. Not a pageant, not a 
piece of make-believe or stagy drama 
—no, His Gospel is full of the people of 
the streets and the country lanes, real 
people, the stuff that makes Shakes- 
peare divinely human and the New 
Testament humanly divine. Preach- 
ing, like the Sacraments, is intended 
not for God but for men. 





“The Acts of the Holy Ghost” 
By James M. Vostfé, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


The four Gospels are, it is true, his- 
torical books; yet they were written 
to present the doctrine of Christ 
rather than to give a detailed nar- 
ration of His history or of His life. 
Indeed, if one excludes the story of 
the Childhood according to Matthew 
and Luke, we know nothing of 
Jesus of Nazareth until His thirtieth 
year—that is to say, until His Baptism, 
which was His public investiture as 
Messiah. Likewise in His public min- 
istry, if we except the story of the Pas- 
sion, we find the account of several 
miracles and the brief mention of some 
journeys; while the discourses of 
Jesus are fully related, especially by 
Matthew and John. Wherefore, it 
may rightly be concluded that the 
Gospels were primarily written to 
present the doctrine of Christ. 

On the other hand, the Acts of the 
Apostles—not the Acts of all the Apos- 
tles, but primarily the Acts of Peter 
and Paul—may be called the historical 
book par excellence of the New Testa- 
ment. But in this book, too, the lives 
and works of Peter and Paul are not 
told for their own sakes as the personal 
history of the two Apostles, but rather 
as a means of illustrating the transition 
from the old dispensation of the Law 
to the new dispensation of Grace. In 
fact, it is the story of the foundation 
of the Church, of the preaching and 
the spread of the Gospel from Judea 
to the ends of the earth—that is to say, 
to Rome; it is the story of the action 
of the Holy Ghost in the triumphal 
march of Jesus from Jerusalem, where 
He died on the ignominious cross, 


to the Eternal City, whence He will 
shine upon and rule the whole world. 

In other words, as St. John Chry- 
sostom has so well observed and after 
him (Q£cumenius and Theophylact 
(although many of the exegetes of the 
New Testament and historians of the 
Primitive Church to-day seem to have 
forgotten this), the Acts of the Apostles 
are in reality the “Acts of the Holy 
Ghost’’—the acts of the Holy Ghost in 
the foundation of the Church, in the 
first preaching and spread of the Gos- 
pel. ‘“‘The Gospels,” writes St. John 
Chrysostom, “are a history of what 
Christ did and said; the Acts are the 
history of what the other Paraclete 
(promised in John, xiv. 16) said and 
did.” Qcumenius (10th century) con- 
cludes the introduction to the Acts 
with the same reflection: ‘““The Gos- 
pels are, therefore, rightly called 
Xpwcrov mpdées, the Acts of Christ; 
while the Book of the Acts may be 
called the Acts of the Holy Ghost.’”? 
Likewise writes Theophylact (11th 
century): ‘““The Gospels contain the 
Acts of the Son; the Acts (of the Apos- 
tles), on the contrary, contain the Acts 
of the All-Holy Ghost: ras (xpdtes) 
tov mavayiovu Ive tparos.’’* 

The same idea, inspired evidently 
by Chrysostom, is found in the Biblio- 
theca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis, O.P. 
(16th century): “(Hic liber), quam- 
quam Acta Apostolorum inscriptus 
sit, potissimum tamen acta continet 
Spiritus Sancti: ut quemadmodum Ev- 





1 P.G., LX, 21. 
2 P.G., CXVIII, 32. 
3 P.G., CXXV,849 sqq. 
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angelia actiones Christi comprehen- 
dunt, ita liber hic actiones enarrat, 
quas Spiritus Sanctus per Apostolos 
egit.’’4 

A. Harnack was, therefore, correct 
in defining the object of the Acts: 
“The power of the Spirit of Jesus 
presented historically in the Apostles.’”® 
Recently the late Father Allo wrote 
more elegantly and vividly, in a man- 
ner typically French, that the Acts 
describe ‘the triumphant entrance 
into the history of man by the Spirit 
. . . whose enthusiastic witnesses knew 
that (His) irresistible action would 
lead to eternal happinesss and the 
salvation of man.’”® 

This profound and true meaning of 
the Acts is expressed in these words of 
Jesus: “But you shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost descends upon 
you; and you shall be My witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judza 
and Samaria, and to the remotest part 
of the earth’ (Acts, i. 8).?7 These 
last words of Jesus, found at the be- 
ginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
are in fact a program: as we read the 
Acts, we follow the triumphant ad- 
vance of the Gospel from Jerusalem, 
through Judza, Samaria, Syria and 
Asia to the Eternal City: when St. 
Luke reaches Rome, he puts down his 
pen, he has attained his goal. 

Here we wish to follow the Holy 
4 Bibliotheca Sancta (ed. P. T. Milante, 
Naples, 1742), p. 29. Instead of ‘“‘actiones 
quas Sp. S.,”’ the original text reads in different 
editions that are examined, “que Sp. S.... 
egit.”” Cfr. Cornely, ‘‘Introductio specialis” 
(1897), p. 329, n. 4. 

‘Die Apostelgeschichte-Untersuchungen” 
(Beitrage zur Einleitung in das N.T., III Heft, 
Leipzig, 1908), pp. 4-5. 

6 “‘Evangile et Evangélistes (Témoins de 
Dieu)” (4 Paris, 1944), p. 121; cfr. G. Ric- 
ciotti, Paolo Apostolo (Rome, 1946), pp. 
109-110. 

7 New Testament citations are taken from 
the excellent translation of F. A. Spencer, 


O.P., edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and 
J. A. McHugh, O.P. (New York City, 1941). 


Ghost in the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the Apostles and through the 
Aposties in the spread of the Gospel. 


Name of Offices of the Holy Ghost in 
the Acts*® 


The name, 76 IIvevpa 76 & yor, “the 
Holy Ghost,” is found about fifty times 
in this book, a higher frequency than 
in the Gospels or any other book of 
the Bible. 

The Holy Ghost completes and 
crowns Christ’s work, for example, at 
Pentecost according to Christ’s prom- 
ise; He is the Messianic gift par 
excellence (Acts, i. 5-8, ii. 1-4, 33). 

The disciples are baptized in the 
Holy Ghost (Acts, i. 5); through 
Baptism they receive the Holy Ghost 
(Acts, ii. 38; cfr. viii. 15); the Holy 
Ghost is given by the imposition of 
hands (Acts, viii. 17, 18 sqq., xix. 
1-6); all those who have received 
Him are to be admitted into the 
Church (Acts, x. 44-45, 47, xi. 15-16, 
xv. 8). 

The Spirit impels the Apostles to 
speak and inspires them (Acts, iv. 
8; cfr. vii. 55, xiii. 9). 

Sometimes He calls, or invites, or 
sends them (Acts, viii. 29, x. 19, xi. 12, 
xiii. 4); on other occasions He warns 
them and prevents them from going 
elsewhere or from speaking there: 
He directs both their words and their 
steps (xvi. 6-7; cfr. xx. 23, xxi. 4- 
11). He even designates those whom 
He wishes sent: “Set apart for Me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them” (Acts, 
xiii. 2; cfr. vi. 3, xi. 24). He guides, 
governs and teaches the primitive 
Christian community: “It has seemed 





8 Cfr. Harnack, op. cit., pp. 111 ff.: “‘Wun- 
der und Geistwirkungen.’”’ According to this 
author, Luke the physician is a “‘pneuma- 
tischer Arzt,’’ p. 111. 
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good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
(the Apostles) to lay upon you (the 
Gentiles) no further burden than these 
necessary things’ (Acts, xv. 28). He 
has made the elders or presbyters 
émioxérouvs, that is watchful ‘‘super- 
visors” to rule the Church of God 
(xx. 28). 

The Holy Ghost also reveals the 
hidden future (Acts, xi. 28, xxi. 11), 
as in times past He spoke through the 
mouth of David and the prophets 
(Acts, i. 16, iv. 25, xxviii. 25). 

Thus it is from the Spirit that the 
virtue proceeds which sanctifies the 
faithful and confers the word of wisdom 
with invincible power upon the Apos- 
tles; it is the Spirit that directs the 
Church, redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, towards a heavenly destiny; 
it is the Spirit that is the soul of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


The Promised Paraclete 


During His earthly life, Jesus, fore- 
seeing and predicting His death, sev- 
eral times promised Hisdisciplesthat He 
would send them another “‘Paraclete,” 
that is, an “advocate” or a “defender,” 
who would complete and crown 
His work: “‘I.will ask the Father and 
He will give you another Comforter to 
remain with you forever*’—the Spirit 
of Truth, whom the world is incapable 
of receiving, because it neither sees 
Him nor knows Him. You know Him, 
because He abides with you and shall 
be in you’”’ (John, xiv. 15-17). Again 
in the following chapters (John, xv. 
26, and xvi), Christ says: “I tell you 
the truth: it is for your advantage 
that I go away; for, if I do not go, the 
Advocate will not come to you; but 
if I do go, I will send Him to you” 
(John, xvi. 7). And before rising into 





® Cfr. the excellent note to Acts, xiv. 16 in 
oa version of the New Testament, 
p. 303. 


heaven, Jesus expressly ordered His 
Apostles to remain in the city until 
they received the Holy Ghost: “I 
will send upon you the promise of My 
Father. But you are to stay in the 
city, until you are invested with power 
from on high” (Luke, xxiv. 49). ‘‘For 
John baptized with water; but you 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hen¢e’”’ (Acts, i. 5)." 

The Holy Spirit is, therefore, by 
antonomasia the Messianic gift, the 
supreme gift of the Redeemer, the 
Son of God who died for us and is 
exalted forever more in heaven, Our 
Lord. This is the gift that is con- 
ferred upon us with sanctifying grace: 
redeemed by the blood of Christ we 
become, thanks to this gift, the tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit, the adopted 
sons of God. 


The Promise Fulfilled 


This was the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of Christ, as St. Luke declared: 
“Now the Day of Pentecost having 
arrived,” the promised Paraclete came 
upon the Apostles ‘‘and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts, ii. 
1, 4). This was the fulfillment of the 
promise of Christ, as St. Peter declared: 
“Being exalted therefore by the right 
hand of God, and having received from 
the Father the promised Holy Spirit, 
He has poured forth this which you 
see and hear’”’ (Acts, ii. 33). 

The mighty wind announced the 
coming of the Spirit: it is a wind of 
renovation. A globe of fire appeared, 
separating into flames like so many 
tongues which descended upon the 
Apostles: who were, in fact, to become 

1 It is well to recall here John, vii. 38-39: 
“‘He who believes in Me, as the Scripture has 
said, out of his heart shall flow rivers of living 
water. Now He said this in reference to the 
Spirit whom those who believed in Him were 
to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been 


ey because Jesus had not yet been glori- 
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the light of the world, the messengers 
of Christ, His voice which would re- 
sound throughout the centuries until 
the end of time. 

There is the Christian Pentecost and 
the official promulgation of the Gospel, 
similar to that earlier Law promul- 
gated on Mount Sinai in the midst of 
thunder and lightning (Ex., xix. 16). 

The Christian Church is founded: 
the Holy Spirit will be its soul and 
heart. 


The Spirit Working through the Apostles 


Soon the Apostles will be scattered. 
The persecutions themselves, stirred 
up against those at Jerusalem, favor 
this dispersion and at the same time 
the spread of the Gospel—through 
Judza and Samaria as far as Antioch. 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” writes Pére 
Durand, ‘‘show us the Spirit of Jesus 
at work, leading His Apostles to the 
conquest of the whole world.’ 

Nothing will resist the Spirit of God, 
nothing will stop the victorious ad- 
vance of the Gospel: and when one 
considers the weakness of the means, 
one can but admire and adore the hand 
of God in the results obtained. E. 
Jacquier describes this victorious ad- 
vance of the Gospel in his great com- 
mentary on the Acts. ‘The Acts,” 
he writes, “‘are so to speak the Gospel 
_of the Holy Spirit, the story of the 
action of the Holy Spirit in the whole 
world, first at Jerusalem where the 
word of Peter, inspired by the Spirit, 
converts his compatriots; then in 
Samaria where, under the inspiration 
of the Spirit, the missionaries baptize 
the pagans; finally in the Greek and 
Roman world when St. Paul, inspired 
by God, preaches Jesus the salvation 
for all men. In no other book of the 
New Testament is the Holy Ghost 
placed thus in the foreground. More 


1 “Dict. Apol.,” I, p. 796. 


than twenty times is it said that Peter 
and the Apostles or their hearers were 
filled with the Holy Spirit. ... It 
is the Holy Spirit who acts or speaks, 
who permits or forbids; in a word, it 
is the Holy Spirit who is the principle 
of life vivifying all the characters of 
the Acts.”’? 

The Apostles are, in truth, men ani- 
mated and inspired by the Holy Spirit: 
they are witnesses (udprupes), wit- 
nesses of the resurrection which is the 
victory of Jesus over death; witnesses 
to the giving up of their lives: “You 
shall be My witnesses . . . to the re- 
motest part of the earth’ (Acts, i. 8; 
cfr. i. 21-22, ii. 32, etc.). In this 
invincible faith, as Christ promised 
them, they worked miracles, making 
use, as it were, of divine omnipotence. 
Admire the supernatural virtue and the 
faith of Peter when he cured the par- 
alytic who was placed each day at 
the Temple Gate to ask those who 
entered for alms: “‘ ‘Silver and gold I 
do not possess; but what I have, that 
will I give you. In the Name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk... ’ And 
leaping up he stood and walked”’ (Acts, 
iii. 6-8). 

‘To the shocked and scandalized 
crowds, Peter answered: ‘‘Men of Is- 
rael, why do you wonder at this man, 
or why do you stare at us, as though 
by our own power or piety we had 
enabled him to walk? THE Gop oF 
ABRAHAM, AND OF ISAAC AND OF 
JacoB, THE GOD OF OUR FATHERS, 
HAS GLORIFIED His SERVANT JESUS, 
whom you delivered up and denied in 
the presence of Pilate when he had 
determined to release Him. But as for 
you, you denied the Hoty and Just 
ONE, and demanded a murderer to be 
granted to you, while you murdered 
the Author of life; but God raised Him 


12“Tes Actes des Apétres’” in ‘Etudes 
Bibliques” (1926), p. cvii. 
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from the dead, of which we ourselves 
are witnesses” (Acts, iii. 12-15). 

What audacity and what antitheses 
in these words! You denied the Just 
ONE, preferring an assassin! You 
killed the AUTHOR OF LiFE! But God 
has raised Him to glory, and we are 
His witnesses. These sentences are 
an example of that liberty and apos- 
tolic courage that the Acts describe by 
the term rappyoia (a substantive with 
its corresponding verb which is found 
twelve times in the Acts; once only in 
the Synoptics). 

Brought before the Sanhedrin which 
forbids them to speak in the name of 
Jesus, Peter and John answer: “Judge 
whether it is right in God’s sight to 
listen to you rather than to God. For 
we cannot do otherwise then tell what 
what we have seen and heard”’ (Acts, 
iv. 19-20). They did not remain 
silent; on the contrary, they begged 
God to increase their courage: “And 
now Lord, behold their threats, and 
grant to thy servants to speak Tuy 
Worp with all boldness” (uera rap- 
pnoias radons, Acts, iv. 29). 

Soon they were again led before the 
Sanhedrin and accused of teaching in 
the name of Jesus. To this charge 
Peter and John made reply: ‘We must 
obey God rather than men. The God 
of our Fathers raised up Jesus, whom you 
murdered by hanging upon a tree.... 
And we are witnesses of these facts’’ 
(Acts, v. 30-32). 

Thus it is that the Apostles, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, sustained by His 
power, preach and spread the Gospel, 
ready to go to prison, ready to die for 
Christ: udprupes, witnesses by word, 
by deeds, by death! In this way 
strengthened by the Spirit of God, they 
surmount all obstacles, and are victo- 
rious. Stephen, the first martyr, will 
inherit this spirit of apostolic courage. 
Paul will possess it in its plenitude; 


he will be an ‘Apostle’ by antono- 
masia. 


The Church Grows 


Immediately after Peter’s first ser- 
mon on Pentecost three thousand be- 
lievers were baptized (Acts, ii. 41). 
After the miraculous cure of the para- 
lytic near the Temple Gate, Peter an- 
nounced Christ, and in spite of per- 
secution “many of those who had 
heard the discourse believed; and the 
number of the men reached about five 
thousand”’ (Acts, iv. 4). It is the 
Holy Spirit who raises up and in- 
creases the first group of believers, 
working signs and wonders by the 
hands of the Apostles (Acts, ii. 43, 
v. 12, etc); therefore, “‘believers were 
the more added to the Lord—mul- 
titudes of men and women; so that 
they even carried the sick into the 
streets, and placed them on beds and 
pallets, in order that, as Peter came 
by, his shadow at least might alight on 
some one of them. Crowds also flocked 
together from the towns about Je- 
rusalem, bringing sick persons and those 
troubled with foul spirits, all of whom 
were cured”’ (Acts, v. 14-16). There 
is a cry of joy and of jubilation at the 
sight of Christ’s triumph! Listen once 
more: ‘And the Worp of God in- 
creased, and the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied greatly in Jerusalem. 
A large company of the priests also 
became obedient to the faith’’ (Acts, 
vi. 7). And again: “The Church had 
peace throughout the whole of Judza, 
Galilee, and Samaria, and was being 
built up; and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in the consolation of the 
Holy Ghost, was increasing in num- 
bers” (Acts, ix. 31). This note of 
jubilation at the manifestation of the 
triumph of Christ resounds throughout 
the Book of the Acts. 

No human power can stop this 
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growth, this marvellous development 
of the Church. The Apostles are 
cast into prison, laden with chains: 
now it is Peter and John, later Paul 
and Silas, but they are released by an 
angel of God (Acts, v. 19, xii. 7, xvi. 
25 sqq.). This had indeed been pro- 
claimed in the crowded Sanhedrin by the 
wise Gamaliel: “If this design or this 
movement . . . be from God [as it really 
is], you will not be able to put them 
down”’ (Acts, v. 39). 

By the power of the Holy Spirit, the 
Acts of the Apostles are, therefore, 
the history of the victorious advance 
of the Gospel throughout the Empire, 
as the Rev. Semeria has well said: 
“The triumphal march of Christianity 
throughout the world, as one by one 
the stations divinely marked out were 
passed, this is the evident historic 
theme of the Acts.’’!* 


Geographical Advance of the Gospel 


These stations Jesus Himself pointed 
out to us in His supreme command to 
His Apostles: “You shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost descends upon 
you; and you shall be My witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judza 
and Samaria, and to the remotest part 
of the earth,” that is Rome (Acts, i. 8). 
Peter preached in the Holy City (Acts, 
ii. 17-36, v. 30-32). For the Jews 
of the Diaspora or Hellenists, seven 
deacons were chosen, “full of the Holy 
Spirit and of wisdom” (Acts, vi. 3), 
among whom was Stephen, the pre- 
cursor of Paul, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Stephen, the apostle of the 
Hellenists, later gave his life for the 
liberty of the Gospel (Acts, vi-—vii). 
After the death of Stephen, “there 
broke out a violent persecution against 
the Church in Jerusalem; and... they 
were all scattered throughout the dis- 
tricts of Judea and Samaria” (Acts, 





13 “‘Venticinque anni di storia del cristian- 
esimo nascente’”’ (1905), p. 9. 


viii. 1). While this persecution raged 
Philip preached the Gospel in Samaria 
(Acts, viii. 4-17), and impelled by the 
Holy Spirit drew near to an Ethiopian 
minister to Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, 
converted and baptized him (Acts, 
viii. 29 sqq.). 

The Gospel must now pass over to 
the Gentiles lest the Christian religion 
become like the Hebrew religion a 
purely national, oriental cult; but in 
order to be universal the Christian 
religion must be detached from the 
Old Law so that it may be received by 
all. For this universal apostolate God 
chose Saul, a Jew and a Pharisee in 
religion but a Roman citizen by privi- 
lege of birth, born in the Greek city of 
Tarsus. Saul united in himself Jeru- 
salem by his religion, Greece by his 
language (the universal tongue), and 
Rome by his citizenship. 


Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles 


At this critical and decisive moment 
which made the spread of the announce- 
ment of the Messianic salvation to all 
nations a necessity—in this painful 
and necessary passage from the old 
economy to the new, when the Christian 
religion was even in greater peril, since 
the very nature of its supranational 
universality was jeopardized—et this 
moment, Jesus Himself appeared glori- 
ous on the road to Damascus and chose 
Saul, “for he is to Me a chosen vessel 
(a chosen instrument) to carry My 
Name before the Gentiles and kings, as 
well as tothesonsof Israel’ (Acts, ix. 15). 

Soon God revealed Himself to Peter, 
head and leader of the Apostles, show- 
ing him there is no longer a distinction 
between levitically clean and unclean 
meats and so obliging him to baptize 
Cornelius the Gentile without impos- 
ing upon him the rite of circumcision, 
therefore not obliging him to keep 
the law of Moses (Acts, x. 1— xi. 
18). Thus, Peter inaugurated the 
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universal (gentile) apostleship of Paul. 

“Sent forth by the Holy Spirit’ 
(Acts, xiii. 4), Paul began his ministry 
among the Gentiles who believed and 
“were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Ghost’ (Acts, xiii. 52). The 
Judaising Christians opposed Paul’s 
apostolate and the admission of the 
Gentiles to Messianic graces without 
passing through the Law. The ques- 
tion was brought before the Apostles 
in Jerusalem. Here, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, they declared the Law to 
be abrogated for those Gentiles who 
believed: ‘‘For it has seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost... to lay upon you 
‘(the Gentiles) no further burden’ 
(Acts, xv. 28). Thus was the new econ- 
omy freed from the yoke of the Law. 

Henceforth nothing will stop St. 
Paul in his truly conquering course: 
“Exsultavit ut gigas ad currendam 
viam!’’!* Three times he traversed 
Syria and the different provinces of 
Asia, seeking the great centers, the 
most important cities. The Holy 
Ghost called him to Macedonia in Eu- 
rope (Acts, xvi. 9); thus, he came into 
Greece, preaching first at Athens, the 
city of light, and then at Corinth, the 
sewer of the Greco-Roman world (Acts 
xvii-xviii). All that he endured for 
Christ and the Gospel on these mis- 
sions, the Apostle recalls in this superb 
passage where he defends himself 
against detractors: “I am in labors 
more abundantly; in prisons more fre- 
quently; in floggings beyond measure; 
often in the midst of death! From 
Jews five times I received forty lashes 
less one. Thrice I was beaten with 
rods; once I was stoned; thrice I was 
shipwrecked; a night and a day I 
have passed adrift on the sea; in fre- 
quent journeys, in dangers from rivers, 
in dangers from robbers, in dangers 
from my own nation, in dangers from 


Gentiles, in dangers in town, in dangers 
in the desert, in dangers at sea, in dan- 
gers among false brethren; in labor and 
hardship, in wakefulness often, in hun- 
ger and thirst, in frequent fasting, in 
cold and nakedness. Besides these 
external things, there is my daily 
anxiety—the care of all the churches.’’® 
If in times of affliction blows bring 
him low, he is never broken by them 
nor discouraged, for it is then that he 
hears the encouraging word of the 
Lord: “Sufficit tibi gratia mea!” (II 
Cor., xii. 9). “Fear not but speak, 
and do not keep silence!” (Acts, xviii.9.) 
But Christ will not reign over the 
world unless He has His throne in the 
Eternal City. Paul cries out with 
prophetic assurance, once more in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost: “Oportet 
me Romam videre’’ (Acts, xix. 21). 
He must see Rome, and so it shall be! 
While he was in prison at Cesarea, 
apparently reduced to impotence, the 
Lord stood by him and said: “Have 
courage, for as thou hast testified 
about Me at Jerusalem, so must thou 
also give thy testimony at Rome’’ 
(Acts, xxiii. 11). Not obtaining jus- 
tice in the province, the Roman citizen 
availed himself of his privileges and 
demanded: “‘Czsarem appello!’’ (Acts, 
xxv. 11). He appealed to Cesar’s 
tribunal; he will go and appear before 
Cesar—but bound by chains. 


And when on sea nature itself, dis- 
turbed by a frightful storm, seems to 
oppose his designs, he hears an angel 
say to him: “Fear not, Paul! It is 
necessary for thee to appear before 
Cesar” (Acts, xxvii. 24). He thus 
came to Rome; he saw Cesar. Christ 
has conquered! Nothing can resist the 
Spirit. The Acts of the Apostles are 
the “Acts of the Holy Ghost!” 





14 Ps. xviii. 6. II Cor., xi. 23-28. 
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Are Priests Responsible for Soul Retardation? 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Now and then down the ages a book 
appears and awakens large sections of 
the Church to a realization of great and 
vital spiritual truths that had been 
largely in abeyance for countless souls 
before the appearance of such book. 
This was true in the thirteenth century 
of the spiritual writings of Sts. Thomas 
and Bonaventure; in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries of Gerhard Groote 
and Thomas a Kempis in the Low 
Countries, of Gerson in France and 
St. Catherine of Siena in Italy; of 
St. Ignatius and St. Teresa of Avila in 
the sixteenth century; St. Francis de 
Sales and the great Jesuit, Father L. 
Lallemant, in the seventeenth century 
—to say nothing of writers for parti- 
cular nations in the nineteenth century, 
such as Frederick William Faber 
wherever the English language is 
read. Just such a book has been 
translated; and only one volume of a 
work that is likely to have one other 
volume in English. I refer to “The 
Three Ages of the Interior Life— 
Prelude of Eternal Life,’’ by the Rev- 
erend R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

This book might be well considered a 
going back to St. Thomas Aquinas 
in the spiritual order during this gener- 
ation, as the generation of Pope Leo 
“XIII was brought back to the same 
Angelic Doctor in dogmatic theology. 
St. Thomas, of course, caught up the 
traditions of the Church and the 
sound doctrine of previous writers as 
no other one man did before.or after 
him. And I wonder if Father Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange is not going to 
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bring back the world to the sound as- 
cetical and mystical teachings of all the 
ages, from the Gospels and the Epistles 
through the Fathers and down through 
the Middle Ages to the present cen- 
tury. His big point is—and how 
fraught it is with spiritual possibilities 
for even the present generation, to say 
nothing of future generations'—that 
the three ages of the spiritual life are 
nothing else than the ordinary growth 
in grace through the practice of the 
theological and moral virtues with 
Christian mortification, prayer and 
generous charity and the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost—these latter ever in- 
creasing in intensity, like the path of 
the just with glory. He holds that the 
spiritual equipment the baptized soul 
gets in.the first Sacrament is enough, 
if supernaturally developed, to bring 
that soul to heroic virtue before death. 
In other words, those souls who go to 
Purgatory are those who are self- 
dwarfed or self-stunted, instead of 
being full-grown in grace. But how 
strange must this doctrine be to count- 
less priests, Religious of both sexes, 
and devout souls in the world! 


Confused Ideas Regarding Heroic Virtue 


I wonder what reaction many priests, 
Religious and devout lay folks will 
have to these paragraphs written over 
three hundred years ago, and giving the 
same doctrine as Father Garrigou-La- 
grange develops in the 470 pages of his 
monumental work already referred to. 
But first let us give Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s appraisal of this three- 
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hundred-year-old book, ‘‘La Doctrine 
Spirituelle’’-‘‘a remarkable work which 
shows how the soul, by purity of heart 
and docility to the Holy Ghost, ordin- 
arily receives the grace of contempla- 
tion.”” The seventeenth-century au- 
thor divides Religious communities 
into four classes. The same division 
can be applied to the secular or the 
Religious clergy of to-day, or to the 
Catholic laity who come under the 
legal term of “practical Catholics.” 
Let us hear what the great seventeenth- 
century Jesuit wrote in the quotation 
given by Father Garrigou-Lagrange: 


“In a community there may be 
four classes of Religious: some per- 
fect; others wicked, haughty, full of 
vanity, sensual, enemies of regular- 
ity; others tepid, cowardly, indiffer- 
ent; and finally, the virtuous who 
tend to perfection, although they 
may perhaps never reach it. 

“Religious belonging to these four 
classes may be found in the holiest 
Religious Orders, as well as in those 
communities which have fallen into 
a relaxed condition; with this differ- 
ence, however, that in an Order 
which has fallen from its first fervor, 
the larger number belong to the 
tepid group, and the remainder is 
composed of a few wicked souls, of 
a small number who work at their 
perfection, and of a very limited 
number of perfect souls. But in an 
Order in which regular observance is 
still in its vigor, the bulk of the 
community is composed of those 
who tend to perfection; and the 
remainder comprises a few perfect 
souls, a small number of tepid 
religious, and very few wicked souls. 

“We may make a very important 
observation here: that is, that a 
Religious Order leans towards de- 
cadence when the number of the 
tepid begins to equal that of the 
fervent. By the fervent I mean 
those who strive from day to day to 
make fresh progress in prayer, 
recollection, mortification, purity of 
conscience, and humility. Those 


who do not make this effort should 
be considered tepid, although they 
may keep from mortal sin; they 
corrupt many others, do extreme 
harm to the whole body, and are 
themselves in danger, either of not 
persevering in their vocation, or of 
falling into interior pride or great 
darkness. 
“The duty of superiors in Religi- 
ous houses is to act in such a way, as 
well by their good example as their 
exhortations, their individual con- 
ferences and their prayers, that their 
inferiors may remain in the ranks of 
the fervent who tend to perfection; 
otherwise, the superiors themselves 
will bear the punishment, and a 
terrible punishment it will be. 
“There are four things prejudicial 
to the spiritual life, and on them are 
based the evil maxims that slip into 
holy communities: (1) the esteem 
of purely human talents and quali- 
ties; (2) the care to make friends for 
solely human reasons; (3) a politic 
conduct directed only by human 
prudence, a spirit that is sly and 
opposed to evangelical simplicity; 
(4) superfluous recreations which the 
soul seeks or conversations and 
reading which give a wholly natural 
satisfaction to the mind.”’ 


After Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
quotes the above enumeration of souls 
he points out that the same Father 
Lallemant makes those four just-men- 
tioned enemies of the spiritual life give 
rise to ambition, the desire for eminent 
positions or the wish to make a reputa- 
tion for oneself in the sciences, and the 
seeking after one’s. ease; and all of 
these are manifestly opposed to spiri- 
tual progress. What a jolt such plain 
and undeniable doctrine gives most of 
us priests, and will give, when we bring 
it to their attention, most Religious 
men and women and almost all the 
laity who are leading anything like a 
devout life, and even those who are 
among the hesitant in the sense of 
being at least periodically in grace and 
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out of grace, instead of constantly per- 
severing therein! 


Practical Error Regarding Heroic Life 


A few spiritual writers in the late 
eighteenth century began unwittingly 
to propagate the untruth that there is 
a difference between the ordinary 
Christian life in all its degrees and the 
heroic life. They made the heroic life 
the result of an extraordinary grace or 
a gift of God much in the same category 
as the gift of miracles, the gift of 
tongues, the vicarious experience of 
the Agony and Passion of the Saviour, 
the stigmata and other purely preter- 
natural or miraculous effects, rather 
than of the grace of God given through 
the superhuman inspirations of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit and the preparation 
for these superhuman inspirations or- 
dinated to grace by the previous purifi- 
cation of the senses and the soul itself 
through what might be called preternat- 
ural trials rather than the ordinary co- 
natural trials. But these double purifi- 
cations, and the superhuman inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit utilized by the 
conatural operation of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, all come as a reward 
earned in the same sense as every in- 
crease of sanctifying grace comesas a 
reward earned either privately or sac- 
ramentally. The kind of work the 
graduate student does in the sciences 
or the arts would be unthinkable for a 
high-school student or for even an un- 
dergraduate; but it comes in stride 
to the competent graduate student. 
So, the soul that works by the grace 
of God, and in full purity of intention, 
reaches the stage where by the powers 
of its supernatural equipment, the in- 
fused virtues and the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, it proceeds to spiritual 
perfection or to the enjoyment of in- 
fused contemplation. 


Another reason for confounding the 
life of spiritual perfection with exter- 
nal spiritual phenomena, which often 
accompany that same spiritual per- 
fection but are no part of it, arises 
from the fact that we have had for the 
last century and a half whole flocks of 
men writing on spiritual subjects who 
were amateurs in the worst sense of the 
term. They did not know dogmatic 
theology asset forth by the great mas- 
ters, especially St. Thomas of Aquinas; 
nor did they know the descriptions 
which the Saints who wrote about he- 
roic sanctity really gave, but’ which 
were not discovered by the unprac- 
tised eye of those amateur writers. 
Spirituality is one field in which 
the unprepared did not fear to walk; 
yet, angels would have feared to tread 
therein, before they were admitted 
to the beatific vision. Perhaps Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange will introduce 
among all souls anxious to please God, 
and to carry out the Saviour’s injunc- 
tion of being perfect even as the Heav- 
enly Father is perfect, the practice of 
reading a few good and thorough books 
on the spiritual life, and leaving un- 
touched the vast libraries of repetitious 
and incomplete—if not erroneous— 
spiritual knowledge. 


Parochial Clergy and Dwarfed Souls 


Most of the parochial clergy are 
diocesan; yet, in the aggregate there 
arte hundreds and even thousands of 
Regular clergy doing parochial work. 
This vast body constitutes thousands 
of graduate courses in spirituality: 
first in the confessional, and then in 
sermons and conferences, and above 
all in inducting souls of every age into 
the external apostolate. But what 
university in the world would allow 
an undergraduate to direct the gradu- 
ate research of university students? 
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Yet, this is what every priest has to do 
for what might be called the first 
graduate degree on the part of not a 
few who can qualify for that degree; 
and for the higher graduate degree— 
that is, the fullness of infused contem- 
plation—on the part of a still smaller 
number. But the comparison ends 
right there; for according to the sound 
doctrine of the masters of the ages 
every soul that has sense enough to 
commit a mortal sin can be inducted 
step by step to the height of heroic 
sanctity; whereas in the natural order 
all those who resemble Mrs. O’Brien’s 
’ children! cannot qualify for graduate 
studies, and in many cases not even for 
cultural high school studies. But in 
the supernatural order God gives no 
such initial handicaps. The infused 
virtues and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are what we might call the in- 
tellects; and if these are constantly 
and perseveringly developed (super- 
naturally of course), they finally reach 
the full development of divine grace in 
heroic virtue. I wonder if many of 
us will not get a scruple and begin by 
private reading to get the knowledge 
that will enable us to encourage even 
fledglings of grace to begin their first 
flights, and to continue these flights 
until the upper air seems to be their 
natural habitat. But what is more, I 
wonder if Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
is not also going to make us follow the 
Saviour’s injunction and heal our 
own selves in the sense that the or- 
dained priest should have passed out 
of the state of the proficient, and be 
entering into the state of the perfect; 
otherwise we are liable to be treasuring 


1 Mrs. O’Brien complained to the mother 
superior that her children never got prizes for 
class work, and the mother superior told her 
the reason was they didn’t have the intellects; 
but Mrs. O’Brien countered: ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell me this before and my husband could have 
sent to Baltimore and bought them?” 


up to ourselves an accounting at the 
day of judgment that we have little 
likelihood of giving with satisfaction. 
Years ago I heard of a man who was 
a frustrate in one profession and who 
turned physician in the early days of 
the West. Years ago an old priest told 
me that he was called to the bedside 
of a man who was dying from loss of 
blood after the bungling operation of 
this same self-taught but untrained 
physician, a physician who had never 
seen such an operation performed and 
yet hazarded that same operation at 
the known risk or even certainty of the 
man’s death. And is there not a very 
real danger that we are responsible 
for dwarfing or stunting souls, some 
of whom may not even see salvation— 
for St. Teresa saw in vision, if I mis- 
take not, frustrate saints in hell? But 
in any case we are guilty of malprac- 
tice in the confessional and out of the 
confessional if we don’t direct all souls 
to heroic virtue, even if most of them 
through their own lethargy or external 
causes may never reach that fullness of 
growth in grace. 


Seeking First the All Things Else 


We know it’s a commonplace in the 
philosophy of the supernatural that 
the faithful in every age, including 
their leaders, are unconsciously to a 
greater or lesser degree affected by the 
spirit of the age. Sometimes that spirit 
in Christian ages has been heresy; and 
then we witness that even saintly men 
unwittingly compromise by indirection 
with heresy. Take an instance. In 
the last part of the eighteenth century, 
even all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury and part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Jansenism was rife in Europe. 
It had an effect on men who have since 
been canonized. We find one of them 
saying that, although children can re- 
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ceive their first Communion at the age 
of reason with a modicum of instruc- 
tion on what they were doing, yet if 
that first reception of the Holy Eu- 
charist were postponed to the tenth or 
eleventh year, the same children could 
receive Communion with greater fruit. 
This took for granted many things that 
aren’t true; and the Jansenistic tend- 
ency continued until Pius X at the 
beginning of this century put an end 
to it for all time. The occasion of that 
historic decree on early Communion 
was brought about by a dispute be- 
tween an Austrian Archbishop and his 
Cathedral Chapter, the Archbishop 
desiring that children would receive 
Communion as young as twelve years 
old and the Chapter insisting that they 
should be a full fourteen—what good 
Lutheranism the Chapter was standing 
for and what intense Jansenism the 
Archbishop was unknowingly pro- 
claiming! In Ireland, on the contrary, 
there were all sorts of children even 
seventy-five years ago who were ad- 
mitted to Holy Communion at the 
tender age of seven. 

But let us now turn to parts of Con- 
tinental Europe for unconscious secu- 
larism under the best of guises. There 
we find leaders (let us trust for the most 
part lay leaders) proclaiming that their 
post-Christian or apostate Catholic 
brethren must not be spoken to about 
matters of faith. We must preach to 
thlem about social action, about the 
living wage, about housing projects, 
about unionism, etc., etc. Then in 
two or three generations the descend- 
ants of these same non-Catholics or 
anti-Catholics will be ready for the 
message of the Gospel. These mis- 
guided, though well-meaning, Catho- 
lics are absolutely reversing the man- 
date of the Saviour—the mandate that 
is the Christian’s rule of life in the 


temporal order no less than in the 
spiritual order. They are saying boldly 
but most falsely that we must first seek 
the ‘‘all things else’ in the hope that 
the kingdom of God and His justice 
will come as an incident from the pur- 
suit of all things else. Lately an Eng- 
lish priest, well poised in his outlook 
and tireless in his activity for souls, 
took to task those continental zealots 
in an Irish paper. Some time after 
his article appeared, a bishop on the 
Continent wrote him a few lines of 
commendation to the effect that he had 
said something that was long needed 


to be stressed. Let us take the princi-~ 


ples that are implicit in the activities 
of those misguided Catholic Actionists 
we are referring to, and picture, if we 
can do so without blasphemy, St. Paul 
acting upon them and getting ready 
the second generation of social action- 
ists in the hope that this second gener- 
ation would prepare a third generation 
to whom could really be preached 
Christ Jesus and Him crucified. One 
part of the Apostle’s social program 
would be against slavery; he might go 
so far as to organize a civil war con- 
ducted by the slaves who seem to 
have been more numerous in some 
parts of the Roman Empire than the 
non-slaves. Then he might preach, as 
a distant approach to Christian monog- 
amy, mere bigamy. St. Paul, to be 
sure, did no such thing; as an Apostle, 
he preached first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and he saw the all 
things else begin to come into exist- 
ence in proportion to the intensity with 


which his hearers sought the kingdom ~ 


of God and His justice. That has been 
the course of all apostles in every age 
since then, unless they allowed their 
faith to be consciously or unconsciously 
diluted by the errors of their day. We 
American priests might well ask our- 
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selves whether we have been entirely 
free from the material heresy that Con- 
tinental Europe is witnessing under 
the guise of Catholic Action, when this 
is misguided. Thirty years ago one 
of our apostles of the press wrote a 
solution, as he thought, of the Catholic 
youth problem. That solution con- 
sisted largely in imitating the YMCA 
in setting up in cities large and small 
subsidized hostels and gymnasiums 
for Catholic youth, as the Protestants 
had done previously for Protestant 
youth and now have for post-Christian 
youth. But the error of secularism has 
continued these thirty years, and the 
good accomplished is relatively little; 
whereas the same amount of energy, 
without any expenditure whatsoever of 
money, would have largely transformed 
the spiritual life of our American Cath- 
olics. That same energy supernatural- 
ized would have created a generation 
that made the wise man of old under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ex- 
claim: ‘How beautiful is the chaste 
generation with glory; for the memory 
thereof is immortal, because it is known 
both with God and with men!” 


Examining Our Sacerdotal Consciences 


In his chapter on spiritual direction 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange quotes St. 
Alphonsus as saying that the principal 
object of this direction, mostly in the 
confessional, is inducting beginners 
into mortification, the manner of re- 
ceiving the Sacraments, prayer, the 
practice of virtues, and the sanctifica- 
tion of ordinary actions. Then he 
says in his own name that beginners 
need wise, firm and paternal direction 
for their formation; and that in Reli- 
gious Orders this is the special duty of 
masters and mistresses of novices. 
The laity, of course, have to get this 
direction from the confessor. They 


have to be warned that beginners must 
not confound sensible consolations 
with what they think are graces of a 
higher order; they must not presump- 
tuously seek to cover the ground rap- 
idly and to reach without delay the life 
of union without passing through the 
indispensable degrees. Sometimes 
these beginners take a secret pride, as 
the Jansenists did, in the excessive 
practice of exterior mortifications; then 
they fall into the other extreme of lax- 
ity. Under direction they need to 
learn Christian discretion, and must 
understand that it is not sufficient to 
have, over and above a keen sensibil-' 
ity, the three theological virtues; they 
must also have the moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude and tem- 
perance, and in this way their sensibil- 
ity will become gradually disciplined, 
and superficial and passing impulses 
will not be confounded with the lofty 
aspirations of living faith, hope and 
charity. Direction is particularly nec- 
essary for the trial that marks the pas- 
sage from the purgative way of begin- 
ners to the illuminative way of pro- 
ficients. The director will recognize 
these three signs as a sure mark of the 
said passage: (1) no comfort in the 
things of God nor in the things 
of earth either; (2) the memory 
dwells ordinarily on God with a keen 
desire for perfection and the fear of 
not serving God; (3) ordinary medi- 
tation is impossible, and the person 
feels inclined to a simple gaze on God. 
In this time of crisis, having the nature 
of a second conversion, the soul needs 
urgently a good director if that soul is 
to traverse this difficult period gen- 
erously and not fall into retardation. 
In passing, Father Garrigou-La- 
grange talks of the need of direction 
for proficients and for the perfect also. 
He doesn’t deal exhaustively in this 
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volume with these latter two groups, 
because, after treating of the sources of 
the interior life and its end, the vol- 
ume goes into detailed treatment of 
the stage of the beginners only, since 
the treatment proper of the proficients 
and the perfect is reserved for the sec- 
ond and last volume of this epic-mak- 
ing work. Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
mentions that proficients need rela- 
tively little direction, because they 
already have a knowledge of the spiri- 
tual life and they can explain briefly 
their needs and get in turn short ex- 
planations of these same needs and the 
counsel that the given proficient must 
have. In these cases, if the director is 
a witness of the soul’s life and progress 
and if he does his duty, he is the in- 
strument of the Holy Ghost in making 
sure that the soul is docile to the inspir- 
ations of the same Holy Spirit, and 
then all will be well. So, the director 
seeks to ascertain the action of the 
Interior Master of the soul so that he 
may discern the good and bad in the 
soul, the dominant defect to be gotten 
rid of and the special attraction and 
grace to be followed. Especially do 
proficients need a director during their 
annual retreat, when they may lay 
bare the life of their souls and make 
sure that they are not falling into the 
defects of the advanced—namely, hid- 
den pride and presumption that can 
easily become sources of great illu- 
sions. Especially does a proficient need 
the guide of a good director when he 
has to pass through the trials which 
mark the entrance into the unitive 
way, which St. John of the Cross calls 
the passive purification of the spirit. 
This has various forms that are more 
or less accentuated. Generally there is 
a long privation of sensible and also 
spiritual consolation. During this 
time strong temptations arise against 


faith, hope and fraternal charity. 
Even a director himself, who can di- 
rect others during such a trial, cannot 
direct himself, for here there is no 
longer ‘‘any road traced out in ad- 
vance,” as St. John of the Cross says; 
the soul must follow the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost and not confuse it with 
something that might resemble it. 
So, at this time souls given to prayer 
have a more special need of an enlight- 
ened and experienced director; thus, it 
was that St. Teresa of Avila felt the 
need of opening her soul completely 
to learned men—especially in the 
things of the interior life—to make cer- 
tain of her docility to the Holy Ghost. 
Even truly perfect souls feel the need of 
this help to discover the harmony be- 
tween passivity under the Divine Ac- 
tion and the activity which the Lord 
asks of them in order to practise faith- 
fully the maxim, ‘fidelity and aban- 
donment.” Father Garrigou-La- 
grange ends his advice with stressing 
the need that such souls have of direc- 
tion if they are going to keep, with pro- 
found humility, alive in their hearts the 
love of the cross. Thus, we ourselves 
feel as confessors, when reading the 
above advice, that we had better start 
forthwith with our graduate work in 
spirituality or continue to be a con- 
tributing cause to frustrate souls. 


Outline of a Priceless Volume 


This priceless volume has two parts; 
one deals with the sources of interior 
life and its end; and the other deals 
with the purification of the soul in be- 
ginners. The first part really gives us 
the theological background of spiritual 
progress. The first chapter, ‘“The Life 
of Grace, Eternal Life Begun,’’ has 
three subtitles on: (a) Eternal Life 
Promised by the Saviour to Men of 
Good Will; (b) The Seed of Eternal 
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Life and Us; (c) An Important Con- 
sequence. The second chapter deals 
with the interior life in conversation 
with God, telling how the non-perfect 
converse with themselves and the per- 
fect with God. The third chapter 
deals with the spiritual organism, and 
contains articles on: the natural and 
supernatural life of the soul; the the- 
ological virtues; the moral virtues 
with treatment of the acquired and 
infused moral virtues as well as the 
relation between them; the Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost as set forth in 
Scripture, tradition and the writings 
of St. Thomas, with an appendix on 
the superhuman mode of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost; a final article on ac- 
tual grace in its divers forms. The 
fourth chapter deals with the Blessed 
Trinity present in us as the uncreated 
source of our interior life, as shown 
from the testimony of Scripture and 
the testimony of tradition, with an 
explanation of the mystery and the 
consequences of this doctrine to the 
soul and our duties towards this Di- 
vine Guest. The fifth chapter is de- 
voted to ‘The Influence of Christ the 
Redeemer on His Mystical Body,” 
with explanations of how the Saviour 
communicates the graces He formerly 
merited for us, the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Saviour through the Eu- 
charist, and the progressive incorpora- 
tion in Christ and sanctity. The sixth 
chapter is given over to “The Influ- 
ence of Mary Mediatrix,” and dis- 
cusses: the meaning of universal media- 
tion; Mary Mediatrix by her coépera- 
tion in the sacrifice of the cross; Mary 
obtains and distributes all graces. 
Then follow chapters on: The Growth 
of the Life of Grace by Merit, Prayer 
and the Sacraments; The True Nature 
of Christian Perfection; The Grand- 
eur of Christian Perfection and the 


Beatitudes; Perfection and Heroic 
Virtue; Full Christian Perfection and 
the Passive Purifications; Perfection 
and the Precept of the Love of God; 
Perfection and the Evangelical Coun- 
sels; The Special Obligation of the 
Priest and the Religious to Tend to 
Perfection; The Three Ages of the 
Spiritual Life according to the Fathers 
and the Great Spiritual Writers; Spir- 
itual Reading of Scripture, of the Works 
and Lives of the Saints; Spiritual Di- 
rection. 

The second part, on “The Purifica- 
tion of the Soul in Beginners,” is de- 
veloped by chapters under these head- 
ings: The Spiritual Age of Beginners; 
Practical Naturalism and Mortification 
according to the Gospel; Mortifica- 
tion according to St. Paul and the 
Reasons for Its Necessity; Sins to Be 
Avoided; Their Roots and Their Con- 
sequences; The Predominant Fault; 
Passions to Be Regulated; The Active 
Purification of the Senses or of the 
Sensible Appetites; The Active Puri- 
fication of the Imagination and the 
Memory; The Active Purification of 
the Intellect; The Active Purification 
of the Will; The Healing of Pride; 
The Healing of Spiritual Sloth, or 
Acedia; Sacramental Confession; As- 
sistance at Mass, the Source of Sancti- 
fication; Holy Communion; The 
Prayer of Petition; Liturgical Prayer; 
The Mental Prayer of Beginners: Its 
Progressive Simplification; How to 
Attain to the Life of Prayer and Perse- 
vere in It; Retarded Souls. And we 
might add here that the detailed Bib- 


liography in its fourteen pages gives a 


list of every spiritual work that has 
gained distinction in the history of the 
Church from St. Clement’s Letter to 
the Church at Corinth to Tanquerey’s 
“Spiritual Life.” 

We shall look forward eagerly to 
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the forthcoming second and completing 
volume of “The Three Ages of the In- 
terior Life’’ by this seasoned Domini- 
can professor of the science and the 
art of spiritual direction and of spirit- 
ual living. He is a greater builder 
than all the medieval rearers of historic 
cathedrals; for he by his efforts is go- 
ing to he responsible for countless 


heroic souls in the ages to come who 
without him would not have been he- 
roic. He is the kind of builder that 
Newman had imagination to visualize 
in the ‘“‘Dream of Gerontius.’’ What is 
all human literature to a work like 
this? Still longer life to the humble 
and learned and militant fashioner of 
souls, Fr. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange! 





Training for Chastity: A Program for a 
Priest in “Copperville” 


By NicoLtas E. WALSH 


Several months ago a group of 
young priests asked the writer how 
he would go about training the youth 
of his parish for a life of chastity. This 
article is in answer to that question. 
Though it is based to a great extent 
on the plan that was worked out for 
the parish of, let us say, ‘““Copperville,”’ 
a little mining town west of the Rocky 
mountains, its principles are applicable 
everywhere. The content of this out- 
line, as well as its concluding advice, 
is threefold: the priest must (1) know 
his community, (2) be adequately 
prepared, and (3) have a definite plan. 


Priest Must Know His Community 


“Copperville” is an average Western 
mining town. It is average in size, 
fifteen hundred people; average in 
number of children, and one ordinarily 
finds large fafnilies in mining communi- 
ties; average in education facilities, a 
public school; average in matters of 
religion, about one-fourth of the popu- 
lace can claim active membership in 
any of its six churches; and it is aver- 
age in its lack of sufficient opportuni- 
ties for recreation. One should add 
that “Copperville” is also average in 
its social life, inasmuch as native 
Westerners of all nationalities and 
faiths, without regard for what often- 
times are considered social barriers, 
mix freely and get along remarkably 
well. In this town the boys and girls 
at an early age become conscious of 
differences in sex and vaguely aware of 
the powers with which they have been 


endowed by God. This has been va- 
riously attributed to the fact that they 
come from large families and that rec- 
reation (what little there is) and 
school athletics, as well as the common 
interest they have in such Winter 
sports as skiing, are shared without 
supervision by mixed groups of boys 
and girls. Contact with outsiders 
is limited. Some have thought that 
this early awakening is brought about 
by the immorality and excessive drink- 
ing which are in evidence, and which 
are tolerated by those who feel that 
inducements must be offered the young 
unmarried men upon whom the mines 
depend in large measure for production 


' and continued development. At any 


rate, both girls and boys by the time 
they have reached their tenth year 
have already had a good deal of in- 
formation about sex matters. This 
is slightly earlier than the average age 
at which reliable reports say sex en- 
lightenment is received.! 

As far as the present writer has been 
able to ascertain, the parents do not 
instruct their children in these matters, 
and many boys and girls are well into 
high school before they realize that 
they have received false information, 
and that the habits so innocently con- 
tracted either by sinning alone or with 
others have serious moral conse- 
quences. In ‘‘Copperville,’’ therefore, 
the priest who knows his community 


1 Urban Fleege, ‘‘Self-Revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy” (Milwaukee, 1945), pp. 275- 
276. 
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and its conditions is soon made to 
recognize that his influence must begin 
early, that it must extend to parents as 
well as to their children, and that it 
must even penetrate the backrooms 
of the taverns which are typical of 
mining towns both in kind and in 
number. He finds, too, that his 
priestly interest must be felt in the 
local school, and must touch the non- 
Catholic element of his community 
before permanent results can be reason- 
ably expected. For in a town like 
the one described here, the priest is 
the guidance teacher, and what he 
says and does is a deciding factor in 
the moral life of all its people. 

The whole community, then, is his 
field; his sphere of influence, not only 
by church law? but also by the circum- 
stances peculiar to his town, extends 
to everyone within the limits of his 
parish. Under his immediate care, 
however, he has perhaps not more 
than thirty-five Catholic boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years. Religion classes, for those whom 
the priest can induce to come, are held 
once a week for one hour; a study club 
is conducted for high school students 
one evening a week. Over and above 
this slight and all too irregular contact 
there is very little else, and the priest, 
at least when he is new in the parish, 
painfully realizes from the empty pews 
on Sunday morning that he has a job 
on his hands. But knowing the facts 
about his community, he has a good 
start. 


Priest Must Be Adequately Prepared 


Except by a special grace from God, 
the priest in ‘“‘Copperville’”’ would be 
foolhardy if he were to attempt a pro- 
gram of effective training for chastity, 
and at the same time feel no need of 
concentrated preparation for his work. 


“It.is true that priests have the 
grace and gifts of the Holy Spirit 
with which they must codperate, 
but the charismata are seemingly no 
longer conceded to them. The only 
substitute is knowledge derived from 
reading and studying the books con- 
taining the wisdom and experience 
of others who have gone before us. 
The saying that leaders must be 
readers is certainly true.’’* 


An adequate preparation for the priest 
in this town and in similar mining 
communities is no doubt the same as 
that demanded in other localities. 
The possible difference is that, since 
in mining towns and in small com- 
munities he is likely to be the only 
priest, his knowledge in the field of 
guidance should be fairly extensive. 
One must know the physical and the 
psychological aspects of the adolescent 
age thoroughly, and the actual needs 
of the boys and girls must be a matter 
of accurate knowledge and real Christ- 
like understanding on the part of the 
priest. Above all, he must know the 
characteristics and workings of the 
adolescent instincts and the principles 
governing their training. In order to 
fit himself for this responsible position 
the priest should go to the accepted 
authors—men who by experience and 
stu y are eminently equipped to set 
forth bas.c principles of guidance in 
these important matters. For this 
phase of the priest’s preparation, such 
outstanding contributors to the field 
of adolescent trairiing as Rudolph 
Allers, Monsignor Cooper, Fathers 
Kirsch, Lord, McCarthy, and Meyer 
should be consulted. Their texts 
and other writings should be carefully 
read, digested, and kept for reference 
in the priest’s own library. Only a 

2 Canon 1350, §1. 

8 Kilian Hennrich, ‘“The Youth Chaplain” 


in THE HomILeETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
XLVII, 202. 
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few are mentioned here,‘ because most 
of the priests in towns like ‘“Copper- 
ville” will not have ready access to a 
good library, and, because of circum- 
stances well known to priests ‘‘on the 
missions,’’ will not be able to acquire 
any more books than they actually 
need. May we assume that every 
priest will have on his desk a copy of 
Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth? 
Investigations such as that which 
constitutes the basis for Dr. Fleege’s 
work, already cited, are most helpful 
in this program and serve as excellent 
guides in learning what young people 
themselves think of, and have to say 
about, their problem. The well-pre- 
pared priest will also have on hand a 
certain amount of carefully selected 
material to place at the immediate dis- 
posal of his charges when this approach 
seems feasible. Among those recom- 
mended for the particular phase of 
guidance with which we are dealing 
here are: ‘Growing Up,” written for 
girls, and a companion volume of the 
same title for boys.’ Other printed 
information of this nature is referred 
to in the bibliographies appended to 
the authoritative texts listed above. 
The priest will not need a large selec- 
tion once he knows his people and 
their needs. The writer urges his fel- 
low-priests in towns like ‘‘Copperville”’ 
to keep available in their rectories a 
copy of Clara Kircher’s list of books 
which has been designed to help form 


4 Rudolph Allers, ‘“The Psychology of Char- 
acter” (New York, 1930); John M. Cooper, 
“Religion Outlines fot Colleges’, Course I 
(Washington, 1946); Felix Kirsch, ‘Sex Edu- 
cation and Training in Chastity’ (New York, 
1930) ; Daniel Lord, “Some Notes on the Guid- 
ance of Youth” (St. Louis, 1939); Raphael 
McCarthy, “Training the Adolescent” (Mil- 
waukee, 1934); Fulgence Meyer, ‘‘Safeguards 
of Chastity” (Cincinnati, 1929). 

5 “Growing up; A Book for Girls” (New 
York, 1946). 


character through the medium of read- 
ing.® 

And, finally, the priest will find 
equally valuable the articles on educa- 
tion, adolescent psychology, modern 
needs and technique in the profes- 
sional periodicals devoted to this and 
to similar fields. The series of articles 
for example, by Father Kilian on ‘The 
Youth Chaplain” (which ran in this 
Review from July, 1946, through 
March, 1947), is worthy of special 
note. The numerous articles in the 
Catholic Educational Review and in the 
Journal of Religious Instruction (such 
as the recent one of Father Holt),’ 
furnish sufficient matter to keep the 
priest in “‘Copperville” interested and 
informed. ‘They serve the added pur- 
pose of reminding him that the problem 
of training for chastity still demands a 
great deal of study and prayer. It 
will be observed that the writer refers 
only to recent articles, since few priests 
will have on hand bound copies of 
earlier numbers. 

We should like to take for granted 
an element which must be the basis 
of all training, that is, the preparation 
which the priest makes through prayer 
and personal devotion to Christ, the 
Teacher and Trainer of youth. It is 
from Him that the priest’s inspiration 
must come; it is from the study of 
Christ’s aim and the application of 
His method that the priest will ef- 
fectively train the youth of his parish 
in the practice of virtue. One Model 
for the trainer and trained. 


“By His example He is at the 
same time the universal model 
accessible to all, especially to the 


* Clara J. Kircher, ““Character Formation 
Through Books; A Bibliography” (Washing- 
ton, 1945). 

7 William J. Holt, “Sex Instruction of 
Youth” in The Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion, XVII, 35-40. 
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young in the period of His hidden 
life, a life of labor and obedience, 
adorned with all virtues, personal, 
domestic, and social, before God and 
men.” 


Priest Must Have a Definite Plan 


We now approach an equally im- 
portant phase of our discussion, namely, 
that which concerns itself with the 
definite program to be mapped out by 
the priest. Preparation and knowl- 
edge of one’s community go a long 
way, but in the ordinary course of 
things the picture will never be com- 
plete unless he formulates and follows 
an intelligent and practical plan. By 
this is meant that, in training our 
youth in the holy virtue, there are 
certain methods and means to be used 
and principles to be followed. These 
might be divided into principles that 
apply to all guidance, to sex guidance 
in general, to guiding the uninformed 
pre-adolescent, to guiding the mis- 
informed adolescent, and to helping 
parents fulfill their duties in this mat- 
ter. 

With regard to principles applicable 
to all guidance, let us point out that 
if the priest in ‘“‘Copperville,” recog- 
nizing all the conditions existing in his 
community, expects to instruct his 
youth in chastity, he must make him- 
self available and easy of approach. 
He does this by being with his boys and 
girls as much as possible. Attending 
school functions, going to their com- 
petitive games, helping them plan 
hikes and ski trips (this is part of 
““Copperville’s”’ life), and being around 
the church premises after school hours 
so that they might have access to him, 
are some of the ways he can make 
himself available to the young people. 

8 Pope Pius XI, “Christian Education of 


Youth” in “Selected Papal Encyclicals and 
Letters, 1928-1932” (London, 1932), p. 48. 


A friendly spirit results in the case of 
the priest who waves to passing boys 
and girls on their way to school, and 
calls out to them with such light- 
hearted remarks as ‘‘Cheer up! vaca- 
tion is only four weeks away!’ or 
“Who will win the game in Leadville 
to-night?’ These are especially rec- 
ommended for the “‘new”’ priest who is 
getting acquainted for the first time. 
Little signs such as these will cause 
the youth of the community to look 
upon the priest as the friendly and 
cheerful type they like so much. He 
will find his first contact with them 
easily made if, by chance, he can swing 
a bat or play catch. Ability at sports, 
however, is by no means necessary. 
For a stimulating article on being ap- 
proachable, see Father Siekmann’s 
article in this REVIEw.° 

With such friendly associations to 
his credit, the priest should try to get 
every Catholic boy and girl interested 
in religious services—the boys in serv- 
ing Mass and the girls in caring for 
the altar or singing in the choir. The 
writer has had boys in the sanctuary 
several Sundays before they knew how 
to genuflect properly; some of the girls 
were singing for Benediction before 
they understood that it was not an 
abbreviated form of the Mass! He 
will not soon forget the helpless look 
on the face of a neighboring pastor 
whose altar boy, before leaving the 
sacristy one evening for Benediction, 
turned and innocently asked: ‘Do 
we say the prayers at the foot of the 
altar and everything just like on Sun- 
day?” These are sometimes hard on 
the priest’s composure, but the con- 
tacts made areinvaluable. A few kind 
words after Mass or catechism class, 


®T. C. Siekmann, ‘Are You Approach- 
able to Teen-Agers?” in THE HOMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL REvIEW, XLVII, 386-389. 
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an invitation to accompany the priest 
on a sick call, patience with their 
mistakes at the altar, and an unre- 
- strained but always correct ‘‘at home- 
ness’’ in and around the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, will work wonders in setting the 
stage for guidance. In fact, it will 
have already begun. 

In ‘‘Copperville’” it was necessary 
to induce boys and girls to attend 
religion classes; they did not flock to 
them. In many cases the parents are 
more difficult to convince than the 
children. With prayer, visits to the 
homes, and priestly interest in their 
lives, they will sooner or later co- 
operate. The contact made in religion 
classes is important; we shall refer to 
it again. 


General Principles in Sex Guidance 


Among the general principles ap- 
plicable in the case of sex guidance it- 
self, it must be stressed that the priest 
be unemotional and unashamed when 
he speaks on this subject. We hasten 
to point this out. If a person, un- 
fortunately, cannot speak of the mat- 
ter of sex correctly and with ease, he 
had better avoid it or say only what is 
absolutely required. The authors are 
unanimous on this. It is likewise 
to be observed that anything that 
would leave the boy or girl with the 
idea that sex is dirty and something to 
be ashamed of, would be contrary to 
truth. Consequently, if one were to 
give that impression, it is better that 
one would not discuss it. 

Another general principle to be kept 
in mind in speaking of sex guidance 
is one which governs the amount of 
information to impart. The rule is 
that the priest should go to neither 
extreme, but strike out for the golden 
mean. 


“Speaking generally, during the 
period of childhood it suffices to 
employ those remedies which pro- 
duce the double effect of opening the 
door to the virtue of purity and 
closing the door upon vice.’’!® 


One final principle in this part of our 
plan, which we have referred to as 
principles applicable to all sex guidance, 
is that the troubles revolving about 
Sex are not the only problems of youth. 
There are many others. The priest 
must neves give the impression that he 
thinks that all their difficulties can be 
boiled down to one. The adolescent, 
for instance, wants to be understood, 
he wants to be independent, he wor- 
ries about his future security, he 
wonders what people think of him, he 
wants an ideal, and he wants a phil- 
osophy of life. Many a priest has 
been startled in this regard when, in 
answering the doorbell, he finds stand- 
ing on the step a young lad who wants 
“to ask about something.” The priest 
upon inquiry learns that the boy is 
not getting along with his team, or 
that he wants an answer to a remark 
made in school concerning the Church. 
The present writer was all set for a 
talk on modesty one day (a local in- 
cident justified his presumption), when 
the lad asked how he could prove that 
the Church was not interfering in the 
banking business by “passing laws 
against usury!’ The point is: sex is 
not their only problem, and our young 
people will have cause for serious mis- 
givings if we leave them with that im- 
pression. 


Instruction of Pre-Adolescents 


We come to the third set of prin- 
ciples found in our plan, namely, those 
which must govern our instruction of 

10 Silvio Antonio, ‘‘Dell’educazione cristiana 


dei figliuoli,’”” Book II, c. 88, quoted in the 
Encyclical of Pius XI cited above, p. 32. 
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pre-adolescents. In working with this 
age group, it has been found successful 
in ‘‘Copperville” to make mention of 
the subject in class. It can be done 
quite naturally. When subjects like 
the Visitation, the Nativity, the Sixth 
Commandment, respect for one’s par- 
ents, and other subjects that these 
suggest to the reader, are being dis- 
cussed in class, the priest may speak, 
openly and reverently, though not at 
length, about the plan of life which 
God has arranged by the creation of 
the two sexes. Topics like good com- 
panions, bad jokes, and modesty lend 
themselves to the treatment of this 
subject also. If the question is 
brought up at any other time, as it 
may well be, it should be answered. 
The important fact to be remembered 
in dealing with this group of children 
is that three-fourths of them will get 
their information from unwholesome 
sources,!! so it is better to give them 
correct information before they try 
to get it elsewhere. One must be 
governed, too, by the principle that 
details are not necessary and in fact 
to be avoided. In individual cases, 
it is occasionally necessary to give 
details, but it is very rarely happens 
in this group. If a priest knows his 
community, he will be aware of these 
needs. Individual instruction for this 
group has not been found necessary in 
“Copperville.”’ 

A final word about girls and boys 
of this age is that they are beginning 
to read everything they can find. Itis 
here that Clara Kircher’s little bibli- 
ography, referred to above, will prove 
valuable in directing the priest to good 
literature. The lives of such Saints 
as St. Aloysius and other youthful 
models of virtue will help the priest 
in his God-given and responsible task. 

11 Fleege, op. cit., p. 273. 


Combatting Misinformation 


In our next group, we find an alarm- 
ingly great number of boys and girls 
who have not received proper instruc- - 
tion, and consequently have peculiar . 
and false ideas on the question of sex. 
In dealing with this group of misin- 
formed adolescents, our principles 
should be carefully followed. 

The writer has found that class 
instruction has not worked out with 
this group. He has learned that 
speaking to individuals is more satis- 
factory. In cases in which the ques- 
tion of sex comes up in class or in the 
high school study club, the priest 
must answer directly and clearly, just 
as he would handle any other question. 
When the subject is brought up in a 
mixed group, some answer has to be 
and should be given, though a complete 
one may have to be postponed and 
given only to the boy or girl proposing 
it. A remark like, ‘““That’s a good 
question, Frank, would you mind 
staying after class a few seconds so I 
can answer it more fully?,”’ will usually 
take care of the situation. We should 
always bear in mind that it is not wise 
to say too much to a large or a mixed 
group where the ages, the development 
and previously acquired knowledge 
will undoubtedly be found to vary. 
The principle, though, is that we must 
not evade the question or leave the 
impression that there is something 
wrong with asking it. 

The priest is to be careful that he 
does not speak in such a way as would 
cause the boys and girls to think that 
the problems of adolescence come to a 
few only, and that the desires usual 
during this period of lifeareuncommon. 
Nor will he do an effective job if he 
discusses bad habits and temptations 
in a way that will place a burden on 
them in case they are particularly 
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bothered, and perhaps keep them from 
discussing their difficulties in the con- 
fessional. The adolescent wants few 
things more intensely than to be res- 
pected and loved by one he respects 
and loves; he will not say anything that 
may cause the priest to think less of 
him in any way. If the pastor of 
“Copperville’’ were to be misguided 
in this, the youth of the parish would 
suffer because they have no other priest 
to whom they might go for Confession 
or from whom they might seek an 
answer to their soul-stirring prob- 
lems. The priest must give them the 
definite impression that he under- 
stands them, and that he loves the 
sinner while at the same time he dis- 
likes the sin. 


Priest Takes the Initiative 


A very essential part of this plan is 
the priest’s own method of bringing 
up the subject and thereby giving the 
young people an opportunity to say 
what they are thinking. It is very 
sound advice that a distinguished and 
holy priest, editor and missioner gave 
the writer some time ago on the sub- 
ject of purity in connection with re- 
treats for youth. He stressed “passim 
et iteratim.”’ To leave occasional open- 
ings by talking about the dignity of 
human life, the care of the body, the 
example of Christ our Model, loyalty 
to our Father in heaven, and kindred 
subjects, will usually get results. But 
in all these remarks the matter of the 
holy virtue should be spoken of in 
passing. Some have advised that the 
priest ask the adolescent outright, 
especially in the case of boys, if they 
would like to talk about the question 
of sex, or if they experience any 
difficulty. It is part of this plan 
to use a slightly different approach. 
In confession it could be suggested by 


saying: “If there is anything you want 
to talk over at any time, just let me 
know.” Or, if the penitent has men- 
tioned a difficulty and hints at a lack 
of information, the priest might say: 
“There are other things that have to 
be considered; if you want to talk 
them over, I am always willing to help 
you out.” 

To talk about chastity when doing 
so would mean a complete change of 
subject, has not been found successful 
in the experience of the writer. He 
has found and recommends other ways 
of getting around this. One is through 
the use of literature. This is suggested 
when he feels that the boy or girl 
needs a frank discussion of the matter 
but hesitates to introduce the subject. 
A practical plan is to have pamphlets 
on this and other topics available in the 
sacristy, in the vestibule of the church, 
or in the waiting room of the rectory. 
The other is to hand the boy or girl a 
book on the subject with the explana- 
tion: ‘Someone of your age asked me 
to read this. Will you look it over and 
tell me what you think of it?’ This 
flatters the person and takes him out 
of the ‘‘youngster” class which ado- 
lescents thoroughly dislike, and he is 
willing to read the book under the pre- 
text suggested by the priest. When 
the book is returned, the subject will 
have already been introduced. 


Dangers of Bad Companions 


It is especially urgent in the town 
of “‘Copperville,”” where three-fourths 
of the people can claim no active 
membership in its several church 
organizations, that the boys and girls 
keep company with decent people of 
their own age. In speaking of good 
companions, the priest is advised to 
speak also of good example in matters 
of modesty and clean speech. Here 
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too, the priest gives his charges a 
chance to speak their mind; they 
usually do on the subject of speech. 

In mentioning the possibilities of- 
fered by the confessional, the writer 
is reminded of another phase of the 
plan, namely, the repeated encourage- 
ment to receive the Sacraments. This 
is part of his general plan for the entire 
parish. It is his work to place his 
people in a religious atmosphere not 
only while in church but also in the 
mines, on the streets, and in their 
homes. Lay societies, Communion 
breakfasts, deanery meetings, Sodality, 
Study Clubs, and other means have 
been suggested to create the type of 
surroundings desired.’ In the case 
of young people the priest must seek 
ways and means of tying up their every- 
day life with religious practices and 
ideals. Constant and friendly sug- 
gestions with regard to Holy Com- 
munion and Confession will never be 
wasted. Intimately associated with 
this is the carefully planned and con- 
ducted examination of conscience which 
the priest can present in class, study 
clubs, sermons, or as a spiritual exer- 
cise. A good examination of conscience 
can be made an effective means of 
instruction; it also fits in with what was 
said above regarding the ways of intro- 
ducing the subject of chastity. If one 
succeeds in getting the boys and girls 
to make an honest confession, and if 
one makes receiving Christ in Com- 
munion a regular practice, the job is 
fairly well done. 


Parents Also Must Be Instructed 


But not entirely. For this entire 
plan has taken into consideration the 
conditions in ‘‘Copperville’’ where, it 
will be recalled, the parents had not 


12 Maurice Sheehy, ‘‘Problems of Student 
Guidance” (Philadelphia 1929), pp. 231-236. 


been instructing their children. It 
is only because they have not, that the 
priest took it upon himself to do it. 


“So while the priest and religious 
should be spared the necessity of 
their giving youngsters instructions 
in sex, their duty may well include 
that of teaching the parents how to 
teach their children. If the parents 
then fail to handle the problem, 
priest and religious may ultimately 
find the task forced upon them. 
Nonetheless the first effort of priest 
and religious should be, not to reach 
the children, but to reach the 
mothers and fathers with the tech- 
nique necessary to bring the needed 
information to their boys and 


girls.”!3 


If the priest ever hopes to train his 


young folks in chastity, he will include — 


in his plan the training and instruction 
of parents. He will not be too harsh 
on them for having neglected this 
important phase of parental duty, 
but on the other hand he must always 
be firm and insistent in reminding 
them of their obligations before God. 
The procedure is neither long nor 
involved. It consists in speaking on 
the subject during sermons (especially 
those on education, the Catholic home, 
and good example), and in bringing it 
up at the meetings of the men and 
women. Instructions before marriage, 
too, should be used to serve our pur- 
pose. The writer does not believe 
in frightening the children in matters 
of sex; he earnestly thinks that it is 
part of his work to show very clearly 
how parents, by their neglect, have 
helped pave the way for the sorry and 
misdirected lives of this decade’s youth. 
Father Lord and others, in their well- 
prepared notes on guidance, have 


clearly stated the case for the training 


13 Daniel Lord, ‘‘Some Notes on the Guid- 
ance of Parents’ (St. Louis, 1944), p. 121. 
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of parents. In concluding this section 
the writer suggests that books on the 
subject of guidance be made available 
and recommended to the parents of our 
young people. 

It was pointed out in the beginning 
of the article that the suggestions 
offered here are the results of a direct 
study and experience in this field. 
More could be and has been written, 
but it is felt that this outline will help 
young priests especially find their 
way on this subject. Training for 


chastity is part of the priest’s work; 
it happens to be one that causes many 
young men in the last years of their 
seminary life and in the first of their 
priestly state no small amount of 
concern. They will be considerably 
relieved if they study the type of com- 
munities which are found in their dio- 
ceses and, in view of the work they 
will be privileged to do on behalf of 
Christ’s cause, give themselves over to 
adequate study and to the formulating 
of a definite plan. 
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The Failure of Feminism 
By C. J. WooLLen 


It is considered a little out of date to 
talk about feminism, which is properly 
an old-fashioned movement for se- 
curing complete equality between the 
sexes. Nevertheless, during the war, 
newspapers found certain develop- 
ments of it so unusual as to warrant 
remark. It is not the function of 
newspapers to remark on the usual and 
commonplace. 

The facts on which they commented 
had to do with women in the war. 
One of the facts was the gazetting of a 
woman doctor to the relative rank of 
surgeon-lieutenant in the British Royal 
Navy. Another was a resolution of 
the American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation asking the Army Medical 
Corps ‘‘to approach the War Depart- 
ment in order to secure proper military 
recognition and commissions for 
women physicians and surgeons.” 
Still another fact was the formation of 
trained detachments of girls, whose 
chief carried the rank of sergeant, for 
scientific work at and around anti- 
aircraft gun stations. 

Many people were at first rather 
shocked when they read of these 
feminist developments. Some have 
never become reconciled to them, even 
though they spread so as to embrace 
an almost universal women’s war 
service. To see incongruity in the 
system is regarded as a refusal to move 
with the times. Those who defend it 
would say that the emancipation of 
women was long ago accomplished, and 
that the professional and occupational 
equality of women with men has long 


been recognized. But if that were so, 
thére would have been no call for the 
newspapers to treat naval and military 
appointments for women as a new 
departure, even though they might 
have mentioned particular appoit- 
ments of women, as of men, as news. 
There would have been no need for 
American women to appeal to the 
Army Medical Corps as they did, for, 
had equality been fully recognized, 
so would their rights. 

On feminist principles, there is no 
reason why women should not join the 
Services. If complete equality is 
claimed, it is only men’s chivalry and 
sense of proportion which prevents 
them shouldering guns, and taking 
their places in tanks and trenches, 
manning submarines, and piloting 
giant bombers—and descending into 
the mines. They compete with men 
in civil life; and on their own princi- 
ples, if they are feminists, they may be 
expected to share in war the equality 
that is now theirs. 


Line of Demarcation between Sexes 


But it is argued that the line must 
be drawn somewhere. On the con- 
trary, it is not for us, nor for them, to 
draw the line; it was drawn a long 
time ago, and the feminist movement 
has completely ignored it. The line 
was drawn by Nature when the first 
woman was created. It is a line of 
demarcation between the nature of 
man and the nature of woman. This 
has been emphasized by Pope Pius XI, 
in his Encyclical ‘“Divini Illius Mag- 
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istri,’’ where he speaks of the different 
kind of training required for the boy 
and for the girl. 

The demarcation which the Pope is 
at pains to point out has not been ac- 
cepted by the present age, which is 
hardly satisfied to accept anything as 
the Creator ordered it. Everything 
must be improved upon to the extent 
of being recreated. Men cannot im- 
prove upon woman—though they have 
insulted her by pretending to make 
her like themselves, whereas there are 
so many ways in which she is su- 
perior that they might with more reason 
have tried to make themselves like 
her. 

It is argued that this craze for equal- 
ity began with the women themselves. 
But the movement for alleged “equal 
rights’ was in reality little more than 
a rather disreputable exhibitionism: 
sometimes a staging of low comedy, 
because it degraded the women who 
indulged in it; often lurid drama, 
when women were arrested and went 
on hunger strike; and occasionally 
tragedy—for instance, when a woman 
threw herself in front of a racehorse 
for the sake of the “‘cause.”’ 

Eventually politicians who had for 
so long opposed ‘“‘votes for women” 
suddenly admitted their claim. But 
in doing so they had really prepared a 
trap, not for the agitators so much as 
women in general. For there were in 
the aggregate very few women who 
cared whether they voted or not. 
But put to them as the long-overdue 
restoration of rights, the vote was 
attractive and a tribute. 


Collapse of Feminist Program 


The women who wanted votes had 
promised to do a tremendous work 
when universal suffrage was the rule. 
They had vast reforms in view. 


‘to put a stop to them? 


There was one thing in particular 
which rightly infuriated them, and 
which they were going to set right 
when they came into power. That 
was the victimization of little girls by 
male brutes. 

But after all this long time they do 
not appear to have done much. The 
safety of little children, and women 
also, has become less and less over the 
last twenty-five years. Sexual crimes 
are enormously on the _ increase. 
Women even with their votes have 
not been able to stem the tide of 
brutality. And no one with a knowl- 
edge of the situation could deny that 
women themselves are to blame. 

It must here be understood that the 
intention is not to put the blame on 
women as a whole—far from it. Most 
women, in fact, disclaim adherence 
to feminist tenets, though it is of the 
essence ot feminism that it pretends to 
speak for the sex as a whole. And 
the failure of feminism as a force is a 
proof that it does not speak for the 
sex as a whole, and never had the right 
to. The blame that attaches to 
women other than the active pioneers 
is for a negative fault: the same fault 
in fact that the civilized world has been 
guilty of—that of allowing the noisy 
and less scrupulous few to impose its 
own standards upon society, and so 
implicitly agreeing to a general ‘low- 
ering of ideals. 

What did women do about sex 
crimes? Did they use their influence 
No—they un- 
wittingly encouraged the sex maniac 
instead. They instituted, or rather 
allowed men to impose upon them, the 
fashions of semi-nudity and the cult of 
the bathing costume, so much cen- 
sured by the Church. It is as if they 
despaired from the commencement of 
their new freedom of becoming like 
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men after all, though some in their 
dress and manners certainly tried to do 
that. It is as if, despairing of becom- 
ing like men, they decided at least to 
be as unwomanly as they could, and 
to throw off the mystery which has 
always surrounded the female figure, 
and which has been women’s protec- 
tion both in Christian and some un- 
christian communities. 

As for protecting little girls, they did 
just the opposite. In spite of the prev- 
alence of sex-maniacs, whose crimes 
they were so concerned to suppress, 
they actually allowed members of their 
sex to dress their little children in 
abbreviated bathing-costumes in the 
warm weather as an everyday fashion, 
and to parade the streets in them. 

But that is not all. In their anxiety 
that women should earn their living 
in the same way as men, they have 
allowed young girls fresh from school 
to be exposed to terrible dangers in 
office and factory. Men, as long as 
they were not ousted from their jobs 
by women, accepted the notion of 
equality with delight. But they ex- 
pected it to be an all-round equality; 
they thought that women who shared 
their work should share also their 
pleasures, and even their vices. Nor 
can women anywhere to-day look for 
the old-time privileges of women; 
the struggle for a seat in the street-car 
4] underground is a mutual one, and 
the one who gets it first, whether man 
or woman, keeps it. 


Women and War 


We may well inquire what women 
have done for the world since they 
secured the vote. We may point to 
the chaotic condition of society, and 
make the accusation that this is the 
sequel to a far worse world war than 
the first—~a war which they have failed 


to prevent. And if they indignantly 
deny that they are in fault, because it 
is men who make wars, we may point 
out that, since they have equality, 
they at least must share responsibility. 
That great man, John Ruskin, who 
was so expert in assessing responsi- 
bility for social evils, had he lived 
to-day would have held women wholly 
responsible. He says in “Sesame and 
Lilies’: 

“There is not a war in the world, 
no, nor an injustice, but you women 
are answerable for it; not in that 
you have provoked, but in that you 
have not hindered. Men, by their 
nature, are prone to fight; they will 
fight for any cause, or for none. It 
is for you to choose their cause for 
them, and to forbid them when there 
is no cause. There is no suffering, 
no injustice, no misery in the earth, 
but the guilt of it lies lastly with 
you. Men can bear the sight of it, 
but you should not be able to bear it. 
Men may tread it down without 
sympathy in their own struggle; but 
men are feeble in sympathy, and 
contracted in hope; it is you only 
who can feel the depths of pain, and 
conceive the way of its healing. In- 
stead of trying to do this, you turn 
away from it; you shut yourselves 
within your park walls and garden 
gates; and you are content to know 
that there is beyond them a whole 
world in wilderness—a world of 
secrets which you dare not pene- 
trate; and of suffering which you 
dare not conceive.” 


The feminists may object that 
women have done just what Ruskin 
wanted them to do: they have come 
out from within their park walls and 
out of their garden gates, and have 
mixed with the busy and suffering 
world. They have certainly done so, 
but they were never really so secluded 
in fact as Ruskin seems to depict them. 
It is obvious that he was speaking 
figuratively and that what he wanted 
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women to do was to come out in 
thought and sympathy. He said that 
they ought not to be able to bear the 
sight of so much suffering and injus- 
tice in the world, and should take steps 
to stop it. As it is, they have come out 
into the world, and have tried to bear 
the sight of all the suffering and in- 
justice that men inflict at every turn. 
In the attempt to be like man in their 
competition with him in the busy 
market places of the world, they have 
begun to acquire his indifference to it 
all. And so they have still done noth- 
ing to remedy it. 


Where a Woman Is Superior 


Ruskin takes care to emphasize the 
natural superiority of women in virtue 
of many characteristics of their sex. 
And it is the forgetfulness of this 
superiority, and the cultivation of a 
false sense of inferiority in relation to 
men that is at the root of feminism as a 
movement. It is this, no doubt, which 
gave the dictators their chance. Who 
would dispute that the influence of 
women in Germany, for instance, 
could have turned the scale both 
against totalitarianism and war, had it 
been rightly exercised? There is far 
less excuse for the women, than for 
the men, to have become hypnotized; 
women are not easily taken in by an 
impostor. The women of Germany 
had first become feminist all through; 
otherwise they could not have failed 
their country and the world as they did. 

If we are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that woman’s place is in the 
home, we are at any rate in line with 
the Holy Father. Pope Leo XIII 
said in ‘Rerum Novarum” that ‘a 
woman is by nature fitted for home- 
work, and it is that which is best 
adapted at once to preserve her mod- 
esty and to promote the good bringing- 


up of children and the well-being of 
the family.” Pope Pius XI, in ‘“‘Casti 
Connubii,’”’ speaks of the false eman- 
cipation of women which, in its logical 
development, pretends to make the 
wife independent of her husband. The 
Pope says that “economic eman- 
cipation would autherize the wife, 
without the knowledge of her hus- 
band and even against his will, to 
conduct and administer her own affairs 
without any regard to the welfare of 
children, husband, or family; social 
emancipation, finally, would free the 
wife from her domestic cares of children 
and family, enabling her, to the neglect 
of these, to follow her own bent and 
engage in business and even public 
affairs.”’ 

The mind of the Church is thus 
made clear on principles, which are 
indeed only a restatement of what 
Nature has decreed in the first place. 
More recent statements of the Pope 
have unfortunately been misinter- 
preted in some quarters as an exhorta- 
tion to women to take their place in 
public life. But already in ‘‘Casti 
Connubii’” Pope Pius XI admitted 
that ‘‘the changed circumstances and 
customs of human intercourse may 
render necessary some modification in 
the social and ecomomic condition of 
the married woman.” The fact of 
women in office, shop, factory, medical 
school, law courts, navy and army 
must be acknowledged. And now that 
they have the vote, they must be 
called upon to use it; otherwise, the 
balance may be on the side of the 
powers of evil, always so ready to take 
advantage of the electoral apathy of 
the good. 


Woman’s Competition with Man 


In this light must also be understood 
the Pope’s declaration that the Church 
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has always favored the principle of 
equal pay for women for equal work. 
That is far from being an encourage- 
ment to women to compete with men, 
but is a recognition that they do. 


That being so, they must not be al- 


lowed an unfair advantage such as a 
lower rate of wages would give them. 
It is to be feared that employers often 
prefer women and girls for posts, 
because they can secure them at a 
small wage. They could not in de- 
cency offer so little to a man, with 
perhaps a family to support, and so 
decline to employ him at all. It is 
precisely to prevent this abuse, and 
the flooding of the labor market with 


women and girls, that the Pope has. 


enunciated this principle. Always, in 
the words of ‘“Casti Connubii,” it 
must be provided that ‘“‘the essential 
order of the home remains inviolate.” 

No one could deny that any business 
or profession might in itself be im- 
proved by the presence in it of women, 
but there are many places and pro- 
fessions in which women are out of 
place. Woman herself is degraded 
in the literal sense when she attempts 
to compete with men. In the home 
she is queen in her own right, but by 
abdicating, and then usurping a man’s 
place, she wrongs not only the man 
but herself as well. In her new role, 
she fails to do justice to herself, and 
unfits herself, too, for her rightful one. 

It is strange that women to-day 
should resent as an insult the sug- 
gestion that Nature intended them 
normally for motherhood. “Is that 
all we are good for?’ they ask, for- 
getting that a woman should be very 
good indeed to be good enough to be 
a mother; whereas the complaint of 
many is that motherhood for them is 
not nearly good enough. And as for 
being good for that and nothing else, 


that is, of course, absurd. Yet, they 
must remember that a mother is good 
for all the good things that men and 
women do in life, for unless she had 
brought them into the world, how 
would they follow their various voca- 
tions? 


Loss of Ideal of Motherhood 


Motherhood is the reason for exalt- 
ing women. When the ideal of moth- 
erhood is lost, woman comes down 
from her pedestal. We cannot dis- 
sociate the reverence given to Mary, 
the Mother of God, from the rever- 
ence required for women under the 
Christian dispensation. The honor 
given to Mary is the guarantee that 
women will be honored. How can 
women despise their own capacity for 
motherhood when motherhood is held 
up before them as a sacred thing? 
Who can doubt that the disrespect for 
Our Lady inculcated by Protestantism 


lowered the status of women, and by 
thus ‘giving the impetus to feminism 
brought about the despising of mother- 
hood in our own generation? 

We have yet to deal with a conse- 
quence of this belittling of mother- 
hood that has been hinted at earlier, 


but not discussed. It concerns the 
training which is given young girls 
at school. Pope Pius XI, in ‘‘Divini 
Illius Magistri,”’ reminds us: 


“There is not in nature itself, 
which fashions the two quite differ- 
ent in organism, in temperament, in 
abilities, anything to suggest that 
there can be or ought to be promis- 
cuity, and much less equality, in the 
training of the two sexes. These in 
keeping with the wonderful designs 
of the Creator are destined to com- 
plement each other in the family and 
in society precisely because of their 
differences, which therefore ought 
to be maintained and encouraged, 
during their years of formation, 
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with the necessary distinction and 
corresponding separation, according 
to age and circumstances. These 
principles, with due regard to time 
and place, must, in accordance with 
Christian prudence, be applied to all 
schools, particularly in the most 
delicate and decisive period of forma- 
tion, that namely of adolescence; 
and in gymnastic exercises and de- 
portment, special care must be had 
of Christian modesty in young 


women and girls, which is so gravely 
impaired by any kind of exhibition 
in public.” 


Young girls are trained at school to 
the same sports and athletic exercises 
as boys go in for. School principals 
who should be expected to know better 
often follow the fashion in physical 
training for girls. There is a complete 
ignoring of the fact that girls are made 
differently from boys; and the result 
of manly sports for women is that 
they develop muscles in the wrong 
places. The process of trying to turn 
women into men must go on even 
though nature protests. Medical men 
continue to deplore the increase in 
maternal mortality, but dare not risk 
the stigma of being dubbed old- 
fashioned by stating the obvious rea- 
son. And they can always advise 
women, as they so often do, to avoid 
motherhood, and so can keep modern 
and popular at the same time. 

This despising of motherhood has 
its natural sequel in contempt for 
mothers. ‘“‘Are you not ashamed to 
bring so many children into the world?” 
is a question which has actually been 
put in a court of law. The shame is 
rather with him who thought it shame 
—and with the young women who are 
not ashamed to shirk motherhood in 
order to make money for their personal 
adornment. The shame is with them 
in taking the jobs of men who might 
otherwise support large families, and 


in leaving it to the mothers of eight, 
ten, and twelve children to carry on the 
human race. 


Where Woman’s True Influence Lies 


It has been argued that electoral 
freedom has given women the chance 
to secure the control of national and 
world affairs, and that when their 
influence has made itself felt suffi- 
ciently, there must be a vast change for 
the better in public and social life. 
We cannot deny that women often 
manage affairs more efficiently than 
men do; as for world affairs, they could 
hardly manage them as badly as men 
have done. Even so, with women at the 
head, their influence would wane, and 
eventually die. For their rightful 
influence is in the home, and there it is 
far greater than it could possibly be in 
Senate or Congress. Women already 
have an influence without measure if 
only they will see it and use it. In 
motherhood they have a control of 
the destiny of nations and the world 
which no man nor group of men can 
have, nor ever will have. Does 
not the mother secretly shape the 
child long before it ever sees the light, 
or draws breath? Does she not keep’ 
it close to her for years after it is born? 
Is it not hers to be moulded in any 
pattern she may choose, but moulded 
most easily in the pattern that she 
has already chosen for herself? 

There is no need for women to de- 
mand intellectual equality with men, 
for educationists testify that girls 
show an application to study and an 
aptitude which in general puts the 
boys in the shade. It is true that they 
do not shine in deductive reasoning; 
they are rarely philosophers. But 
that is not to say they are not philo- 
sophical. It is well known that women 
tend to jump to conclusions, but they 
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are usually the right conclusions. 
They are more courageous than the 
menfolk, who, because they have no 
stomach for a leap in the dark, often 
finish up by floundering in the mud of 
false logic. Women’s philosophy in 
fact is a homely one; it is exactly 
suited to the needs of her womanly 
vocation. 

But whatever equality, or measure of 
superiority, may be claimed for woman 
in the intellectual order, it seems cer- 
tain that she cannot match men in the 
battle of wits. There is no more con- 
firmatory evidence that women are un- 
suited to compete with men in business 
and professional life than that they do 
not readily acquire the sense of false 
values that commercialism has im- 
posed upon the modern world. Some 
would say that this is all to the good; 
that in entering commerce and its 
ancillaries they may infuse it with a 
sweeter spirit. But the whole philos- 
ophy of feminism is against that pos- 
sibility; and it is a matter ot experi- 
ence that when women do learn to 
engage in disreputable undertakings, 
or even the milder questionable but 
accepted practices of business, they 
become peculiarly repellent. Nature 
indeed never intended men to cheat 
and lie for a living, or to enrich them- 
selves. But when women do so, it 
seems as if they are doubly degraded: 
corruptio optimi pessima. 

When women become accustomed to 
tricks of the trade, there is a hardening 
of heart which is a danger signal. For 
women are naturally more sensitive 
than men to the injustices that come 
from commercial operations which 
seek to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many. No doubt, it is the woman 
who suffers most from general commer- 
cial exploitation, for it is she who is 
called upon to make ends meet in the 


home. If she loses her delicate sense 
of justice, it will be the loss also of 
home and family, either by her refusal 
to follow her normal womanly vocation, 
or by her failure to infuse them with 
the warmth of her womanly irfluence. 

But in seeking her independence as 
she calls it, woman is making the loss 
of it more certain. She has exchanged 
home, where her rule is supreme, for 
the drudgery of commerce or its allied 
pursuits, where only the very few can 
afford not to be servile—especially 
women, since they are not equipped for 
the rough and tumble. They have 
lost the right to male protection, be- 
cause they have said they can do with- 
out it. They have made it difficult 
for men to afford it, because they have 
taken jobs that were once the province 
of men, without acquiring the dignity 
the man had in them at least as bread- 
winner for the family. 

It is true that there are more women 
than men, and so not enough men to 
go round. Even so, there would be 
many more men eligible to go round 
if there were more jobs for them. 
Women themselves are going round in 
a circle if they take the men’s jobs, and 
then ask where is the man who can 
keep them. There are fathers and 
brothers as well as husbands, and 
women often complained before the 
war that they had to help keep the 
home going when the menfolk were 
out of work. If to-day there is a 
shortage even of men for jobs, that is 
no doubt only temporary. The time 
will come if the system holds, when 
there is the same unemployment prob- 
lem as before, with a similar displace- 
ment of men by women. 

By refusal of motherhood, moreover, 
women perpetuate the shortage of 
husbands of the future. And they can 
hardly claim that the same proportion 
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between the sexes would be main- 
tained even if more children were born 
because they cannot possibly know. 
Nature has a way of righting the in- 
equality, as is evidenced by the large 
preponderance of male births after a 
war. If there were less interference 
with Nature in the matter of births, 
she would undoubtedly set numerical 
sex inequality to rights in her own 
way. 


Abdication of Natural Supremacy 


It is significant that chivalry began 
to go out with the horse, and that 
feminism came in with the intensi- 
fication of mechanism. There would 
almost seem to be a subtle plot on the 
part of men to bring women into the 
grand scheme for Big Business. It 
is as if they saw danger to their 
plans if women were left to retain 
their natural supremacy in domestic 
affairs. They must at all costs effect 
a standardization of women with men; 
to subordinate men to the interests of 
commerce would be fatal if, after all, 
they had to deal with women battling 
in deadly earnest for the freedom of 
their menfolk. 

It is certain that this feminist move- 
ment is. a wheel within the move 
against Christianity. The liberty’ of 
women is essential to the Christian 
religion; it was Christianity that se- 
cured for woman her rightful place in 
the world. To the pagan, woman 
was, and is to-day, merely a chattel; 
a slave to work for him, and an instru- 
ment of his pleasure. The newly pa- 
ganized world has made her, what is 
perhaps worse, a cog in the commer- 
cial machine. Worst of all, perhaps, 
she does not realize it. 


“This is no true emancipation of 
woman, nor is it the reasonable and 
exalted liberty which is due to the 


high office of a Christian woman and 
wife. On the contrary, it is a 
degradation of the spirit of woman 
and of the dignity of a mother; it 
is a total perversion of family life, 
depriving the husband of his wife, 
the children of their mother, and 
the home and the family of their 
ever-watchful guardian. The wife 
herself cannot but suffer damage 
from this unnatural equality with 
her husband. If she abdicates the 
royal throne upon which the Gospel 
has set her in the home, she will 
soon find herself reduced (in reality 
if not in appearance) to the slavery 
of ancient days, and will become, 
what she was among the heathen, 
nothing more than the tool of her 
husband”’ (‘‘Casti Connubii’’). 


True Notion of Shepherding 


There is an occupation to-day for 
which it is claimed that a woman is 
eminently fitted, an occupation more- 
over that our grandparents would have 
held up their hands in horror to see her 
in: the occupation of policewoman. 
It is said that there are certain situa- 
tions in the streets which require the 
tact and sympathy of a woman. She 
is a Shepherdess rather than a member 
of the police force. 

They are right in this. But there is 
far too much shepherding to-day after 
the sheep have strayed. There is in 
secular circles too little of the right 
kind that provides against their stray- 
ing. That kind is by rights done in 
the home circle; and home influence 
is not improved by scattering the 
very women who are obviously most 
fitted to use theig influence. It is 
very much like locking the stable 
door after the horse has bolted. The 
young women who need protection of 
this kind have no need nowadays to 
bolt; they are free to come and go as 
they choose. And when they exercise 
their freedom in the wrong direction, 
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it is not chiefly in the streets that they 
do so. The streets may not need so 
‘much watching as other places which 
are not so accessible to the guardians 
of the law. The feminists may regard 
with smug complacence the uniform 
of the police woman as the triumph of 
their bid for freedom. But it is a poor 
triumph when their success has pro- 
duced a quarry which is out of reach of 
the policewoman, who thereby be- 
comes almost superfluous. 


Physival Strength and Moral Heroism 


In spite of all their talk of equality, 
women will always remain the weaker 
sex. And it is just their weakness 
which is their strength, and which 
makes them superior to men in many 
ways. They are weaker because they 
have larger hearts; Nature meant 
them to have a larger capacity for 
suffering. They complement man’s 
natural activity by a certain natural 
passivity. And if they try to become 
as active as man in his sphere, they 
attemptsomething abovetheirstrength; 
they are apt to become neurotic. 
That is why there is so much neurosis 
among women to-day, from which the 
psychoanalysts are reaping a harvest. 

Some may point to the Victorian 
woman, who was supposed to be ter- 
rified of a mouse, and was said to 
faint on the slightest provocation. 
But that was more in books than in 
real life. The story-writers who 
painted her a timid creature did so with 
apurpose. They were trying to protect 
her femininity, which was already in 
danger of being lost. A mechanized 
commercial regime had already begun 
to exploit her, and was fast sweeping 
away her claim to protection. Eng- 
land, except for a small remnant, had 
centuries before lost the religious 
ideal for womanhood, which alone 


gives woman the certainty of the - 
reverence that is her due. 

Far from the women of the last 
century being weaklings, on the whole 
they bore pain much more heroically 
than the women of to-day. The 
readiness with which they accepted the 
pangs of childbirth and the burden of 
motherhood is surely sufficient proof. 
And for bearing pain in general, women 
always outclass men, as any hospital 
nurse or doctor will testify. It seems, 
however, that feminism is having its 
effect, and causing much loss of femi- 
nistic fortitude. Nevertheless, even 
though chivalry has gone out of fashion 
men must still honor women for their 
superior ability to suffer. Through 
the years it has been as it was at the 
foot of the Cross, when most of Our 
Blessed Lord’s men friends ran away, 
and left the women to stand by and 
bear the anguish of seeing Him suffer. 
The agony borne by His Mother has 
been reproduced in some degree in the 
hearts of all mothers who have suffered 
because their children suffer. 

Motherhood itself involves pain 
that would appal any mere man to 
contend with. The Catholic writer, 
Cecily Hallack, who created the kindly 
character Job, in ‘Odd Job’s,”’ makes 
him say: “Fact is, God’s everywhere 
all the time, and that’s why ’E made 
mothers, to kinder give us a broad ’int.”’ 
The suffering Christ is reproduced in 
the suffering mother—in all, in fact, 
who as Christians suffer with Him. 
Their pain is a part of His, whose 
pain was immeasurably greater than 
the sufferings of all men and women 
collectively. 

Every human pang can have some- 
thing of the purpose of His pangs. 
And His were for the purpose of re- 
deeming the world. Women, when 
they suffer, are helping to redeem the 
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world, a work they are in the main 
more suited for than men, who are less 
adapted for this business of bearing 
pain. The world, then, loses when 
woman leaves the home to mix with 
the world. It loses not only her in- 
fluence and guidance in family life; 
the failure of feminism is finally in the 
loss to the world of her redeeming 
power. 


“Power to heal, to redeem, to 
guide, and to guard. Power of the 
sceptre and shield; the power of the 
royal hand that heals in touching— 
that binds the fiend and looses the 
captive; the throne that is founded 
on the rock of Justice, and descended 
from only by steps of mercy. Will 
you not covet such power as this, 
and seek such throne as this, and be 
no more housewives, but queens?’’! 


1 Ruskin, ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.”’ 





Sunday Help 


By Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER 


A good many of our American par- 
ishes are so situated that they have to 
call in extra priests for one or more 
Masses on Sundays and holydays. 
The reasons are various: shortage of 
assistants, small churches, numerous 
Masses, etc. Naturally, the usual 
source of such assistance is the differ- 
ent Religious Orders, whose members 
are engaged mostly in non-parochial 
activities and so are free on week-ends 
as far as parish obligations are con- 
cerned. 

Some of these “supplies” are all 
that could be desired. They are 
helpful, considerate, willing to do 
anything asked of them. Others are, 
to put it mildly, a source of exaspera- 
tion. They breeze into the rectory 
with an air of ennui, and give the 
impression that they are conferring a 
huge favor by even condescending to 
come in the first place. They want 
more or less to draw up the Sunday 
schedule, dictate what should be done 
and,who should do it, take the easiest 
and least troublesome course, and get 
out of the objectionable milieu as soon 
as possible. 

This story of course has two sides. 
Pastors too can be inconsiderate. They 
can put their guests into narrow and 
uncomfortable quarters, serve them 
unpalatable food, always try to foist 
upon them the toughest part of the 
schedule, treat them like boys or under- 
lings, forget all about the fundamen- 
tals of hospitality. 

But granting—and deploring—all 
this, consider... 


40 


Early or Late Masses? 


Here comes a gentleman to help out 
Sunday morning who flatly announces 
that he must have the two early 
Masses. It so happens that, because 
so*many of the parishioners live far 
from church, confessions must be 
heard before those two early Masses. 
Confessions? Why don’t they come 
on Saturday? He was asked to say 
Mass, not hear confessions; and he 
simply must have the early Masses; 
he has any number of things he must 
do before Sunday midnight. Hence, 
the pastor or the regular assistant must 
get up, fast through the two Masses of 
the visitor to hear confessions, and 
then say his own Masses. 

The same gentleman turns up some 
months later and again wants the 
early Masses. At the second of those 
Masses the Frst Communion class is 
approaching the altar on its great day. 
By all the rules of parochial propriety 
and sweet reasonableness the pastor 
must take that Mass, preach an ap- 
propriate sermon, and introduce the 
youngsters to their Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The visitor, after listen- 
ing with a pained expression, ulti- 
mately sees the point and takes the 
later Masses, but wears an injured look 
from the time of the explanation to his 
departure. 

And thereby hangeth a tale. Once 
upon a time in a parish where there 
were four Masses on Sunday the pastor 
was off on vacation. Two Religious 
were supplying. One had been to the 
parish many times before and knew 
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the place well. The other was a total 
stranger. There were two churches; 
Mass was said alternately in each. 
The priest saying the early Masses had 
to hear confessions, say one Mass, dis- 
pose of ablutions, walk or drive half a 
mile to the other church, open the 
church, hear confessions, say the sec- 
ond Mass, and get back to the rec- 
tory again. And, of course, he had to 
be able to find his way around and to 
be familiar with both churches. Well 
—the stranger showed up and wanted 
the early Masses. And thus did Greek 
meet Greek. The priest familiar with 
the parish flatly refused to get up in 
the morning and be valet and chauffeur 
(the stranger could not drive!) to his 
temporary confrére, and after some 
rather strong words one way and an- 
other, the stranger finally consented to 
say the last two Masses. When he got 
back to the rectory after the second 
Mass, he apologized. 

Consider some other cases. We have 
a visitor for one Mass only. He simply 
must say the 9:00. The Masses are 
6:00, 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00, 
12:00. Therefore, to let the visitor 
have the 9:00, someone must say the 
8:00, wait through the visitor’s Mass, 
and then say the 10:00. 

Or there are six Masses and two vis- 
iting priests. They can’t take the last 
two Masses because it would upset 
them too much; and confessions before 
and during the middle two Masses are 
so heavy that the man saying those 
Masses cannot also hear the confes- 
sions. Hence, the man saying the 
early Masses ought, in all reason, hear 
the confessions before and during the 
two succeeding Masses, since he could 
do this and still comfortably take 
breakfast in between. But the visitors 
have to get away as soon as they have 
said Mass. Hence, the beleaguered 


pastor gets up at 5:30, hears confes- 
sions before the 6:00 and 7:30, ditto 
during the 8:15 and 9:00, and then 
says his own Masses at 10:30 and 12: 
00. Can you blame the man for being 
just a little soured on his reverend as- 
sociates? 

Then we have another kind of a visi- 
tor, who won’t sing a High Mass. 
And this one, having had a tough day 
Saturday, would like the last Masses. 
But sing, father? He really hasn’t got 
a voice; and anyhow, after that dread- 
ful Saturday, he wouldn’t feel quite up 
to it. And so the parish tradition 
goes by the board for the nonce, the 
10:30 is a Low, and the choir, which 
has been practising a new Mass faith- 
fully the past few weeks, sings hymns. 


Last-Minute Arrivers 


Another not so rare specimen is the 
one who turns up just before the Mass 
he is supposed to say. When the 
church in need of help is in the same 
city as the source of help, this may not 
be too objectionable—though, even 
then, how is a man to read through the 
announcements beforehand so as to 
understand them, pronounce names 
correctly, etc., if he arrives just in 
time to put on the vestments? Of 
course, this is obviated where there is 
a parish bulletin: but all pastors are 
not bulletineers. 

But the real objection to these last- 
minute arrivals is the uncertainty of 
the thing. If the visitor has insisted on 
having the first two Masses, the pastor 
or his assistant (particularly where 
there are no nuns and no steady help) 
must perforce get up on time to show 
him around, take him to the sacristy, 
explain how the tabernacle lock works, 
and so on. For quite often the “‘sup- 
ply”’ is a complete stranger. 

Or, if the visitor is to say the later 
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Masses, the pastor is up to say the 
early ones; and then he anxiously 
shades his eyes and peers into the dis- 
tance, wondering whether a distraught 
clerical figure will loom up on the hori- 
zon or not. Whereby hangeth another 
tale. The Masses are 7:00, 8:30, 
10:00 and 11:30. The help is coming 
Sunday morning for the last two. The 
pastor says the first two and then has 
breakfast. The clock ticks on: 9:45, 
9:55, 10:00. No help. More ticking: 
10:05, 10:10—still nobody. The 
church is full of slightly impatient 
people. The pastor throws his theology 
books out the window and says the 
third Mass. At 11:00 the visitor shows 
up. “I’m sorry, father. I came out 
with some friends who thought they 
would enjoy the ride, and we lost the 
way. You do live in an ungodly neck 
of the woods, don’t you?” 


Needed a Practical Code 


There ought to be a code of conduct 
in this matter of supplying on week- 
ends. First, the host should be con- 
siderate and thoughtful. He should 
look to the physical comfort of his 
guests: decent rooms, decent beds, de- 
cent food, etc. The pastor should not 
try to constantly ease off the toughest 
end of the schedule on to the visitors. 
He should not treat them as though 
they were servants. They are doing 
him a favor by coming, and he should 
show himself appreciative of that fact. 

On the other hand, the visiting 
priest should be reasonable and help- 
ful. If he is going out at all, he goes 
out to be a help, not a hindrance. He 
ought to leave the arrangement of the 
Masses to the pastor, or at least leave 
the arrangements open to discussion. 
If there is a reason why he must say 
certain definite Masses, he should ex- 
plain the matter at once and then try 


to do all he can to avoid inconvenienc- 
ing the other priests. If, for example, 
he must have the early Masses, he 
should go to the church the night be- 
fore and familiarize himself with the 
surroundings, so that if he is alone in 


- the morning he does not look like Rip 


Van Winkle. If there are confessions 
before the Masses, and he is supposed 
to hear them, he should go out to the 
confessional, say a quarter of an hour 
before, and stay there till it is time to 
vest. A mere glance into the church, 
and the conclusion that no one wishes 
to confess, does not quite fulfill the 
requirements. Generally speaking (un- 
less he is quite familiar with the place 
he is visiting), he should turn up the 
night before. If he comes for dinner, 
he should try to be on time. He should 
have a sermon prepared, or be able to 
prepare one after he arrives. He 
should not expect the pastor or the as- 
sistants to entertain him: they may 
have a lot of other things to do. If he 
is asked to hear confessions, especially 
in a place where there is only one resi- 
dent priest, he should not complain too 
loudly, since the pastor may not be 
trying to get out of some work so 
much as to be offering the people a 
little much-needed variety in the way 
of confessors. 

Similarly, there should be no dif- 
ficulty about preaching, even in the 
summer—and even if diocesan custom 
allows a recess during the hot months. 
There may even be an express permis- 
sion to the latter effect, but a permis- 
sion is not a command; and certainly, 
the pastor who wishes to follow the 
general church law about sermons 
ought to be aided and abetted, not 
frustrated. 

This implies, of course, ‘every man 
for himself”; that is, it implies that 
the visitor is willing to do what the 
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pastor and assistant do, which is to 
take care of everything in his own two 
Masses unless this is manifestly impos- 
sible. In average circumstances, ex- 
cept where it may be the custom in the 
parish for one man to preach at all the 
Masses (a quo malo libera nos, Dom- 
ine!), the people wonder when someone 
other than the celebrant makes the 
announcements, or preaches the ser- 
mon, or both; or else, they expect 
something extraordinary to be said 
which the visitor could not say effec- 
tively or appropriately enough. 


A Fair Sharing of Burdens 


Those assisting priests who cannot or 
do not want to play an integral réle 
in their week-end ministries are gen- 
erally teachers; and their reason for 
wanting to work as little, and that as 
easily, as possible, is that they are im- 
mensely busy all week with their 
classes, and have only Saturday and 
Sunday for relaxation; or that long 
fasting upsets them, and they are not 
then in proper shape for their classes 
Monday morning. But the parish 
priest, pace the professors, is also busy 
during the week—busier, in many in- 
stances, than the distraught professors 
themselves! How about his time? 
How about his fitness for his work? 
He gets tired and upset as well as the 
professor; he finds late Masses and 
long fasting just as difficult to bear as 
does the preceptor. The least that 
might be expected would be a fair 
sharing of burdens. 

And it seems strange that one set of 
teachers from one Order will be ex- 
tremely kind and helpful and codpera- 
tive, whilst another set from another 
group will regularly be intransigent 
egoists. Tempora et mores! Shades of 
Isaac Jogues, Jean de Brébeuf, et al.! 
Shades of men who travelled a thou- 


sand miles through virgin forests to say 
Mass for and preach to a lot of ignorant 
savages! Here are we parish priests, 
out on the front lines of the Church: 
out where the faith is practised, the 
Sacraments administered, the Gospel 
preached; out where the great work of 
the Church, the salvation of souls, is in 
progress in its most immediate and 
direct form; out where all the voca- 
tions, secular and religious, are born 
and have their initial development. 
Why should our confréres of the Orders 
and Congregations and Societies, our 
especial brethren in Christ, come into 
our demesnes with an air of supercilious 
boredom, anxious to get the job over 
and to work as little and as effortlessly 
as possible? The Sunday Mass, the 
Sunday sermon, the week-end con- 
fession—these are surely the most im- 
portant and the widest contact we 
have with the people of God. Should 
it not be a great and blessed privilege 
to be able to aid the parish priest in 
making this contact ever more effec- 
tive and more salutary? 


What Canon Law Prescribes 


In connection with all this, Canon 
608 is most pertinent. ‘“The Superiors 
(of Religious priests) shall see that, 
without prejudice to Religious disci- 
pline, the Religious subjects designated 
by them cheerfully discharge the sa- 
cred ministry, whether in their own 
churches, or in those of others, or in 
public oratories, especially in the dio- 
ceses in which they live, when their 
assistance is required by the local Or- 
dinary or by the pastors for the spiri- 
tual needs of the faithful. Recipro- 
cally, the local Ordinary and the pas- 
tors shall willingly use the services of 
the Religious, especially of those resi- 
dent in the diocese, for the sacred min- 
istry and particularly for the adminis- 
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tration of the Sacrament of Penance’ 
(Woywod’s translation). 

So, perhaps all this is an old, old 
story, if the Church had to be so ex- 
plicit in her general laws about so evi- 
dent a matter! 

By way of conclusion, and therefore 
most appropriately, let me tell a final 
tale. The pastor had a week-end visi- 
tor. The Masses are 7:30, 9:00, 10:30, 
12:00. 

Pastor. ‘‘What Masses do you wish, 
father?” 


Visitor. ‘‘It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference.” 
Pastor. ‘‘Doesn’t to me, either. 


Sometimes I want one or the other set: 
but to-morrow it doesn’t matter. So 
take your pick.” 

Visitor. “I’m really quite indiffer- 
ent, father. One set is just as good as 


” 


theother. Arrangethings as you wish. 

Pastor. “If you take the last two, 
the 10:30 is a High Mass.” 

Visitor. ‘‘That doesn’t make any 
difference either. I like to sing.” 

Pastor. ‘Well, okay then. I'll take 
the early ones and then float around 
for the other two.” 

Visitor. ‘‘Fine. Do you need any 
help at the early Masses—Commun- 
ions, confessions, or something ?”’ 

At this point you could have knocked 
the pastor over with the hackle from 
the neck of a cock pheasant. Recov- 
ering himself after some moments of 
deep emotion, he embraced that cleri- 
cal visitor with both arms and gave 
unto him the kiss of peace. 

And this is no fairy tale, either. It 
actually happened—once, over a pe- 
riod of ten years. 











Plight of Catholic Negroes 
By D. J. Corrican, C.SS.R. 


“TI am sorry, Father, but I am afraid 
I cannot help you.’”’ It was a Negro 
woman who spoke—a woman cultured 
and respectful, wife of a physician in a 
mid-western town. “Although my 
husband and I are converts and we ap- 
preciate the truth of the Catholic 
.Church, I hesitate ever to recommend the 
Church to my non-Catholic colored 
friends.” 

The young priest was disappointed. 
A short time before, with the help of 
the Legion of Mary, he had organized 
a convert class for Negroes, only to 
see his applicants fall off one by one. 
In desperation he had gone to solicit 
the aid of the most prominent Catholic 
colored woman in town—only to be 
shocked by her answer. She gave her 
explanation. 

‘“‘We became Catholics in C—,, all the 
children with us. One Sunday my eld- 
est daughter went to the church near- 
est the home she was visiting to attend 
Mass; she was told by an usher to 
leave, because ‘this is a white parish!’ 
We have never been able to get her to 
go to Mass since. In the same city 
another daughter went to the pastor to 
atrange for her wedding, only to be 
told that colored people were not mar- 
ried in that church. She is married 
outside of the Church to-day. Can 
you blame me for hesitating to recom- 
mend your classes to my non-Catholic 
friends?” 

This article is not an indictment, but 
an appeal. Priests and Sisters in the 
colored apostolate long have recognized 
that there is a diabolical influence at 


work in opposition to their task of con- 
verting the Negro. Perhaps never has 
the devil been more clever than he 
undoubtedly is in using otherwise de- 
voted, zealous priests and nuns to ob- 
struct occasionally the spiritual con- 
quest of Negro souls. The most com- 
mon complaint of missionaries among 
the colored is that one of their greatest 
obstacles in converting the Negro is, 
not the Communists or non-Catholic 
prejudice, but the attitude and words 
and acts of some fellow-priest or Re- 
ligious. Let me cite a few examples. 


Some Significant Incidents 


The colored students of a Catholic 
high school recently presented a reli- 
gious drama. Although all the spec- 
tators commended their efforts, one 
pious nun was heard to remark, in all 
seriousness, that ‘‘she was shocked 
that a Negro girl would dare to act the 
part of the Blessed Virgin.’’ Although 
her own Sisters were assigned to a 
colored school and were living in the 
convent with her, she would usually 
get up and leave the room whenever 
conversation turned to their ‘work 
among the Negroes! 

Another good old priest, when col- 
ored began to infiltrate into his parish, 
put up signs in the rear: ‘‘For colored 
only.’ When later he was informed by 
a priest-friend that Negroes resent 
such segregation, he remarked: “I’m 
surprised to learn that. I told the 
white people to keep out of there. I 
thought the Negroes would like it.” 

A priest was giving a high school re- 
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treat, during which he talked to the 
young people on the race question. 
One girl put up her hand: “But, 
Father, we have been taught that 
Negroes are a cursed race and should 
not have equality with us in church.” 

“Who taught you that?’ inquired 
the priest. 

The girl answered: ‘“‘Sister.”’ 

Later the priest met the nun and 
asked her about it: “Don’t you know 
that your statement is heretical? 
Where did you get the idea?”’ 

The Sister replied: “‘Why, I never 
thought much about it, but that is 
what my mother taught us wher we 
were children.” 


Where the Color Line Is Drawn 


We may smile at such simplicity, 
but it is a deadly, unchristian type of 
“innocence”’ that is sure to breed dis- 
aster for a countless number of souls. 
And there are more deadly, sinister in- 
stances of the Lord’s anointed “be- 
coming tools for the devil’s machina- 
tions.’’ I know of one ecclesiastic who 
voiced the opinion that ‘‘the Negro is 
more than 85% animal.’’ I know, too, 
of some instances where lay people 
were bitterly opposed to the Catholic 
Negroes’ participation in parish life. 
Investigation showed that they at- 
tempted justification of their conduct 
on the statement of their pastor: “We 
must’not allow Negroes to come in and 
ruin this parish.’’ I have known of 
some churches where ushers have told 
Catholic Negroes to leave before Mass 
began on Sundays—and these Negroes 
lived within the boundaries of the par- 
ish! Too numerous to mention, per- 
haps, would be the instances which 
take place in many large cities, where 
our Catholic colored are either posi- 
tively insulted or tolerated with bad 
grace by some ushers and lay folk. 


As one good old Negro lady, a convert, 
told me: ‘Father, it hurts down here’’ 
-—she pointed to the region of her 
heart—‘‘when the ushers pass me by 
with the collection basket!’ This 
same lady later tried to convert her 
son, a discharged war veteran, and 
took him up to the front of the church 
so he could see the Mass. An usher 
came and told them to move to the 
rear—and that was the end of the boy’s 
conversion. 


Struggle of Negroes to Retain the Faith 


I am afraid that many priests are 
unaware of the often hopeless struggle 
that Catholic Negroes are making to 
preserve their faith, that many of 
these most abandoned souls are losing 
their religion, that many more favor- 
ably disposed non-Catholics are re- 
pelled from Mother Church—all by 
the unchristian, uncatholic practice of 
race prejudice to-day. The writer has 
not had as much experience with Ne- 
groes as have many others in the field; 
yet, his testimony agrees with theirs 
that a surprising number give up their 
faith or break off convert instruction 
because of the thoughtless, unkind 
word or act of some priest or lay per- 
son. In view of this, I submit the fol- 
lowing statements as facts to the 
prayerful consideration of pastors 
within the United States. 

When a pastor segregates Negroes or 
permits such segregation in his church, 
he can be most certain, at least in the 
north and mid-south, that this segre- 
gation will lead to loss of faith for 
some Catholic Negroes and to refusal 
of well-disposed non-Catholic Negroes 
to join the Church. All the colored 
keenly realize that enforced segregation 
is the root of their many ills; and when 
they meet it in the Church, Catholic 
Negroes grow discouraged, while non- 
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Catholic inquirers, many of whom are 
well-educated, rightfully judge that 
the Church does not practise what it 
preaches. 

When the pastor refuses to permit 
colored Catholic children to attend the 
- parochial school and makes no other 
provision for their Catholic education, 
he can be most certain that these chil- 
dren, and their children’s children, will 
be lost to the Faith. More than other 
girls and boys, these Negro children 
need the guidance of Catholic educa- 
tion, because they are more subject to 
baneful social surroundings and home 
conditions that often do not encourage 
fidelity to religion. 


Full Membership to Negroes 


If a pastor has Catholic Negroes liv- 
ing within his parish and does not ad- 
mit them to full membership in paro- 
chial activities, he can be most certain 
that many of these souls will in time 
slip away. The writer knows of Catho- 
lic Negroes married out of the Church, 
mainly because they were fearful of 
approaching the parish priest, since 
their parochial membership has always 
been restricted to mere attendance at 
Mass and a very occasional reception of 
the Sacraments. Catholic Negroes, 
especially those who have recently mi- 
grated to all parts of the country from 
the South, have to be sought out by the 
pastor and encouraged; otherwise, 
many will lose their faith, as their past 
experience and environment have made 
them too timid to approach the pastor 


or to force themselves, as they feel, 
upon the parish activities. It must be 
borne in mind that very many Catholic 
Negroes are converts, easily discour- 
aged and very easily scandalized. 

Here is one question I have heard 
from the lips of dozens of young Catho- 
lic Negroes: ‘‘If priests and Sisters and 
Brothers are supposed to represent the 
best in Catholic life, why is it that most 
seminaries and Religious Orders bar us 
because we are colored?” 

Reverend reader, can you supply the 
answer to that? 

Many pastors, I fear, excuse them- 
selves on the race question with the 
palliative: ‘‘My people wouldn’t stand 
for equality with the Negro in parish 
life and worship.” In all cases of 
which we have record. however, where 
pastors have vigorously pointed the 
way to their people, there has been no 
trouble with the free worship and 
schooling of Negroes and white peo- 
ple. After all, a parish is hardly ever 
any better than its pastor. The 
strange part of it, too, is the fact that 
parishes usually do better financially 
when they admit Negroes to full mem- 
bership in parochial life—and God 
knows that they do better spiritually. 

Reverend Fathers, the leakage of 
Catholic Negroes from the Church is 
terrific, mainly because so many of us 
are submitting to a base, uncatholic 
mental state of prejudice, which had 
most of its origin in a Protestant 
South. Can’t we do something about 
it? 
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An Apologetic of Leadership 
By RICHARD WALSH, C.S.P. 


The editorial page of a New York 
daily a few years ago devoted two 
whole columns to the Christmas ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII. ‘‘A man great 
in courage and intellect speaks, ad- 
dressing his words with simple and 
moving eloquence to all the world. ... 
Perhaps no other man can command 
such an audience. Particularly in this 
world, shattered. and divided by war, a 
world in which there is yet no hope of 
peace, few voices are as powerful as 
the voice of the speaker, Pope Pius 
XII. ... And what he said in his 
Christmas Eve message is so sensible 
and right that it ought to be studied by 
all thoughtful men who are looking for- 
ward to the establishment of a peace 
that will be difficult to devise and haz- 
ardous to maintain.... Summing up, 
we think the one man who can impar- 
tially address ‘My Dear Children of the 
Whole World,’ has made a great and 
significant contribution toward the 
planning of the new world that must 
arise from this bloodshed.”’ 

Statements such as this, appearing in 
our million-circulation dailies, have 
special significance. A few years ago 
they would be interpreted as prima 
facie evidence that the editor had be- 
come a Roman Catholic and was com- 
mitting editorial suicide. To-day these 
tributes to our Holy Father are made 
by men who have no intention of be- 
coming Catholics. And because they 
are the voices of another faith, they 
offer us an insight into the workings 
of the average American mind 
of 1947. 
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Americans Seek Intelligent Leadership 


For, if there is one thing that Ameri- 
cans seek to-day, it is intelligent lead- 
ership. We looked for prudent lead- 
ership to direct our armies through the 
severe tests of second fronts; firm but 
temperate leadership to prevent panic 
from breaking out in the labor versus 
capital troubles; leadership especially 
in these most important of all days 
when the United Nations are trying to 
plan the peace of the next half-century 
and to settle the conflicts of the present 
five minutes. General Eisenhower, 
admittedly no educator, was chosen to 
replace Nicholas Murray Butler, pre- 
cisely because he was able to get sub- 
ordinate leaders to work with him. 
The climax to Irving Berlin’s wartime 
show, “This is the Army,’’ comes in a 
stirring, moving finale in which the 
whole cast sings the number, “This 
Time Is the Last Time.’ While 
Americans and Englishmen listened, 
they uttered silent prayers that, when 
the blessed vision of peace dawns, ‘the 
victor nations will have such leadership 
as to make that title a reality. But 
without intelligent leadership that 
song will ring as hollow as the prophesy 
of World War I—‘‘the war to end 
wars!”’ 

We all know that political and 
military leadership is not enough. 
True, the art of politics can be a bless- 
ing to us if true statesmen pool their 
plans for the architecture of a happier 
world. And America is most fortunate 
in a military way, because even though 
the tanks and superforts of three years 
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ago are rotting under the sun and rain 
of the Nevada wastelands, we know 
that we have the skill. and resources to 
dominate the world in a military way, 
if such a tragic necessity should arise. 
But politics and military prowess are 
not the sole qualifications of a leader 
of mankind. Americans forgot for 
four long years that Stalin, who drove 
the Wehrmacht from Russian soil, was 
the same unscrupulous murderer who 
instituted the purge trials. But now 
with the anti-communist sentiment 
sweeping the country, they remember 
the man who hastened to carve up the 
bleeding corpse of Poland. And they 
don’t want as a world leader any fig- 
ure who achieved temporary success 
at the expense of moral principles. 

Nor for that matter do Americans 
respect that type of leadership offered 
by our officers and politicians who told 
us that winning the war was our job 
and morals were out of bounds for the 
duration. Indeed, the name of the 
general who cheered for “‘morale not 
morals’ has been quickly forgotten 
after his short-lived infamy was spread 
through the land. For once morals 
are abandoned, then unrestrained force 
runs wild, and the only possible curb for 
such force is another war. 


Heavy Price of Inadequate Leadership 


The world to-day is paying the price 
of lack of adequate leadership yester- 
day. In 1919 the marbled halls of the 
great palace of the Sun-Emperor saw a 
meeting of world-famous figures. 
Clemenceau, Orlando, Lloyd George 
and Wilson wrote the Versailles treaty 
—the formula of perpetual amity 
among nations. As everyone knows, 
they kept the crucifix out of the con- 
ference hall and excluded Christian 
principles from the backrooms where 
the decisions were made. To-day we 


vow to do it differently. But the fact 
that in many dioceses we still have the 
“oratio imperata pro pace” tells us 
that we still have a long way to go be- 
fore peace blesses mankind. 

Undoubtedly the reason for the 
failure of the treaty of 1919 was the 
nationalism of world-leaders. Too 
much emphasis was put on territorial 
aggrandizement, too little stress on 
humanity’s needs and hopes. There 
was too much an attitude of surgeons 
operating on a patient, not enough in- 
telligent diagnosis and skillful treat- 
ment. Therefore, Americans to-day 
who desire that peace be a permanent 
resident in our homes will not be con- 
tent with leadership that is narrowed 
by national prejudices. They want no 
sectariansim, party spirit, in their 
leaders who must have the interests of 
all men at heart. 


Where Capable Leadership Can Be Found 


The field is certainly narrowed by 
these strict entrance requirements— 
in fact, narrowed down to one man. 
Many of our fellow-countrymen to-day 
know that the only man capable of 
guiding German and Russian and 
American into the path of peace is His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. When the 
Holy Father delivered his famed 
Christmas allocution three years ago, 
he addressed not only Catholics, nor 
merely all Christians, but “My Dear 
Children of the Whole World.” The 
Pope’s message was spoken to the 
Jewish storekeeper who had never 
heard of Vatican City. It was ad- 
dressed to Russian troops in the 
Ukraine, who for twenty years had 
neither time nor opportunity for reli- 
gion. To Japanese and Americans in 
the South Pacific, to starving Serbs in 
Jugoslav foothills, to all men redeemed 
by Christ went the epic message from 
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the one man who had the right and 
duty to teach all men. Commenting 
on this address the following morning 
in Washington, David Lawrence wrote: 
“The Pope is truly one of the great 
statesmen of our times. His constitu- 
ency is not merely the Catholics of 
the world, but all persons who have 
begun to see that disregard of the les- 
sons and teachings of Jesus have 
brought mankind to the brink of 
chaos.”’ 

Secondly, the Pope spoke on behalf 
of all men. True, he took no sides in 
the war except that of justice. But 
from the Vatican came a signal pro- 
test against the “herding of men as if 
they were a mass without a soul.” 
The new post-war world, he urged, 
must take into account the basic per- 
sonal rights of men: the rights to work, 
to worship God, to use material goods 
in keeping with one’s duties and social 
limitations. Truth and justice and 

. love must be the basis of the new order 
if men are to be happy and free. On 
December 24, Pope Pius XII was the 
spokesman for more than the three 
hundred million Catholics in the world. 
He was pleading on behalf of all men 
who, created to God’s image and re- 
deemed by His Blood, ought never to 
be outraged by any human power. 


The Holy Father Recognized as a World 
Leader 


The Holy Father is already recog- 
nized as a world-leader. When Hitler 
wanted to pull out of the war in the 
early spring of 1940, he sent von Rib- 
bentrop to the Vatican to persuade the 
Pope to be the intermediary between 
the enemies. About the same time 
Myron C. Taylor was appointed spe- 
cial emissary of President Roosevelt 
to the Holy Father. There were some 
feeble gasps of protests from oversus- 


picious Methodist synods, but on the 
whole America saw no repetition of 
the bigotry of the 1928 presidential 
campaign. For Americans were for- 
getting the slander that they had 
heard in their youth about Popess 
Joan and the Knights of Columbus 
Oath as they remembered that the 
Pope spoke to and for all men. They 
perhaps hoped deep in their hearts 
that his five points of peace, blended 
with the four freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter, would be the design of the 
post-war world. 

Since his election nearly nine years 
ago, Pope Pius XII has incontest- 
ably evinced his interest in the secur- 
ity of men, no matter what their na- 
tional ties. In the first six months of 
his Pontificate he made seven pub- 
lic appeals for peace—the last an ur- 
gent plea to Germany and Poland on 
the day before war started. In 1940, 
the Vatican made public the list of Ger- 
man atrocities perpetrated on Polish 
laymen and priests. Four months later 
cablegrams of sympathy were sent to 
King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina. 
While continuing the traditions of his 
beloved predecessor, Pius XI, in con- 
demning Nazism and Fascism, Pope 
Pius XII has always been aware of the 
sufferings of Germans and Italians. 
And it would seem that the suffering of 
the Russian people is one of his chief 
heartaches. To America, Chile, Ar- 
gentina and twenty other nations spe- 
cial Encyclicals have been issued. To 
British prisoners in Italian prison 
camps, to German soldiers visiting 
Rome, went words of sympathy and 
encouragement—symbolic of the 
Pope’s regard for humanity every- 
where. 

Such a tremendous force for good 
cannot be ignored. And more and 
more is the Pope coming in for a favor- 
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able word around dinner tables and 
business desks. On rectory doorsteps 
former bigots praise the Pope’s last 
speech. They admit that, if he were 
to address the Security Council of the 
U.N., there would be no repetition of 
the Versailles fiasco. They affirm that 
Pope Pius XII is the one person in the 
world capable of controlling the atom 
bomb. 

This, then, is the moment to bring 
out your apologetic siege guns—to tell 
inquirers that the Holy Father is the 
leader of men only because he has been 
given that office by Christ; that he is 
interested in all because the Church has 
been instituted for all; that his advice 
on to-day’s trouble in temporal mat- 
ters is given to avert grave moral dif- 
ficulties to-morrow: that he is vitally 
concerned with the eternal welfare of 
every Jew and Greek, every Japanese 
and Filipino; that the mission of the 
Holy Father is to “‘bear the Saviour 
throughout the world, to devote self to 
Christ in the service of the commu- 
nity”: that his most beloved title, 
“Servant of the servants of God,” 
means that he is interested in making 
all men the loving servants of God in 
the religion of God. 


Disappearance of Intolerance 


Such an apologetic obviously would 
have necessarily failed one hundred 
years ago when the Pope was misun- 
derstood and even hated by Ameri- 
cans. The stone that Pius IX sent in 
1854 as his contribution to the Wash- 
ington Monument was broken into 
bits and thrown into the Potomac. And 
likewise, who would be so foolish as to 
inaugurate such a discussion with the 
bigots of 1928, who practically had the 
Pope’s bags packed to come over to 
America as head of the White House? 
But history moves quickly to-day, and 


twenty years have seen a new attitude 
arise in America. Hatred of the Pope 
has melted into tolerance, indiffer- 
ence has warmed into deep respect. 
The reception accorded the Holy 
Father when he visited America as 
Papal Secretary of State in the Fall of 
1936 is a symbol of the about-face. 
Hardly a protest was heard when he vis- 
ited the White House, when he stayed 
at Hyde Park the day after President 
Roosevelt was reélected, when he was 
seen by millions from New York City 
to San Francisco. Within the week 
after Cardinal Pacelli became Pope 
Pius XII, President Roosevelt sent the 
following cable: ‘‘Recalling with pleas- 
ure our meeting on the occasion of your 
recent visit to the United States, I wish 
to take the occasion to send you a per- 
sonal message of best wishes.” We 
feel that the expression of the President 
can be echoed thousands of times over 
in the hearts of other Americans. It 
would seem, then, that the apologetic 
of leadership can be the apologetic of 
the hour. 

Of course, such an approach must be 
deftly handled. When used by a 
swashbuckling, vociferous Catholic, 
more harm than good will be accom- 
plished. America will recognize the 
peerless qualities of the Holy Father 
without any high-powered publicity 
on our part. It is not hard to see that 
he is one of the few men who have all 
the necessary traits of true leadership. 
He is intelligent, above petty issues, 
concerned with the deep personal val- 
ues in men, and has the prestige to be 
heard. Our task, then, will be to show 
that the same leader of humanity is 
also the Vicar of Christ. A non-Catho- 
lic American will be more willing to 
understand Matthew, xvi. 18, when he 
knows that the successor of Peter is a 
rock among the shifting sands of dic- 
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tators. When he learns that the Holy 
Father has personally sent food to 
starving Greeks, and that in the affairs 
of the spirit he gives of his infinite 
treasury to all, the text “Feed My 
Sheep” will be more appealing. There 
will be few difficulties about the pri- 
macy of Peter and his successors, as 
Americans see that Pope Pius XII has 
a primacy all his own in leadership of 
mankind. 

Writing in the Washington Daily 
News, shortly before his tragic death, 


Raymond Clapper made this comment: 


“In this moment the Vatican sym- 
bolizes the sanctuary of the spirit of 
Europe, the only sanctuary left in 
Europe. The Pope is the living sym- 
bol of what surviving spiritual rem- 
nants remain, he and his tiny island 
in this ocean of killing.” 


Statements such as this cannot help 
but strengthen the motives of credi- 
bility and remove obstacles to the 
faith. 




















Planning the School Site 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The movement for more invit- 
ing school grounds is becoming 
nation-wide, and it is one of the 
finest features of our present day 
life. It is part of the general rec- 
ognition of the beneficial effects 
of good environment upon chil- 
dren and young people in promot- 
ing the self-respect and the re- 
spect for society that are essential 
to good citizenship.” 

(Carl F. Pilat, ‘Planning and 
Planting School Grounds,” in 
American School and University, 
1931-1932, p. 197). 


A log with the teacher at one end 
and a pupil at the other does not con- 
stitute the ideal school. Nor does an 
excellent building give us everything 
to be desired. It is imperative that 
school planners expend much time and 
effort in the selection of the best pos- 
sible site for the school. The proper- 
ties of the school site determine in 
large measure the effectiveness of the 
school as an institution, and promote 
or hinder the discharge of its proper 
educational functions. This is par- 
ticularly true to-day when it is gener- 
ally accepted in our educational phil- 
osophy that the school program must 
extend beyond the four walls of the 
building. The physical health of the 
child is a prime requisite, if he is to be 
satisfactorily subjected to a process 
that aims at the harmonious develop- 
ment of his physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers. There is to-day a keen 
consciousness of the contribution that 
corrective exercises, group games, and 
athletic sports can and do make to the 


school program. The facilities for 
play and relaxation that the school 
plant affords are of use to the entire 
community. Here frequently the com- 
munity finds its only recreation center. 
The lack of development of other 
equipment for this purpose in rural 
areas forces the general population to 
make use of the school facilities. In- 
creasing congestion in our great cities 
makes it impossible to establish an 
adequate system of supplementary 
recreation plants, and the typical 
urban community demands that the 
highest possible use be made of the 
school’s indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities. 


School Plant as Community Center 


We are, of course, chiefly concerned 
with the service that the school plant 
can render to the student body, but 
we must not lose sight of the possi- 
bility of establishing a center for com- 
munity activitiés. When an ideal site 
is available, provision can be made for 
many games in which adults as well as 
children like to take part. Ifa suffi- 
cient area is available, the school plan- 
ner of the future will assign space for 
softball, tennis, socker, volleyball, 
field hockey, handball, and badminton, 
in addition to the usual baseball, foot- 
ball, track and field events. This 
play space must be allocated in such a 
way that driveways and parking space 
can be established without interfering 
with the usableness of the recreational 
area. Where the school serves a large 
and populous district, many children 
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are delivered to the school in private 
cars and school busses.. Private cars 
may be able to discharge their passen- 
gers at the edge of an adjacent high- 
way, but it is safer to have a segre- 
gated driveway on the school property. 
Ordinarily the school busses must have 
parking space on the school grounds 
during the hours that the school is in 
session. This parking area becomes 
doubly useful when assigned to the 
parking of private cars during the 
hours at which the community in gen- 
eral makes use of the school facilities. 
Care must be taken that outdoor 
recreational and parking plans do not 
cabin and confine the school building 
itself, with its possible future additions. 
It is a mistake to crowd the building 
into one corner of the site, even if this 
does allow for a larger unbroken area 
of free space. At all hazard, the plan- 
ners must place the building in such a 
way that correct orientation, setting, 
planting, and the necessary distances 
from right-of-way and party lines are 
made possible. If a study of com- 
munity development makes it clear 
that additions will have to be made to 
the school building at some future 
time, no permanent obstacles should 
be placed in the way of this expansion. 
In a previous article we stressed the 
choice of a competent architect. Selec- 
tion of a site should be made only 
under his advice, for his experience 
may save expensive errors. He will 
see to it that the entire area of the site 
is acquired before construction is begun 
and will make sure that a clear title to 
the property is obtained. It is not 
always possible to obtain acreage with 
ideal soil and subsoil; but where a 
selection is offered, the architect will 
choose a sandy loam that is non-alka- 
line and non-erosive, quick drying, 
and free from decaying organic matter. 


A subsoil of sand or gravel will facili- 
tate proper drainage. The architect 
will avoid a clay subsoil, unless there 
is a generous layer of sand or gravel 
over it. It is distinctly his responsi- 
bility to provide proper drainage and 
subdrainage. He will rule out low and 
swampy areas where the costs of drain- 
age and filling would be excessive, and 
will take proper measures against 
drainage from contiguous lands. Tile 
drainage under lowest floor level is 
essential, and care must be taken to 
fend off any drainage that would sap 
foundation walls. Particularly must 
the architect take into account the 
need of rapid drainage and quick dry- 
ing for all recreational play surfaces. 


Minimum Area of School Site 


The minimum recommended area is 
something to give us pause. Two 
acres is specified for a building of one 
or two rooms, with an additonal acre 
for each additional classroom up to ten 
rooms. Planners entrusted with the 
selection of a site in a congested city 
area may find it impossible to live up 
to this ideal, but they will at least 
avoid long narrow strips that are diffi- 
cult to develop. The shape of the site 
is another important factor. The ideal 
plot is a rectangle whose dimensions 
approach the proportion of 3 to 5. 
Many authorities advocate a distance 
of 100 feet from building to property 
line; no one concedes that this dis- 
tance should ever be less than 50 feet. 
This requirement is prompted by de- 
sire to promote safety, avoid distur- 
bance by street noises, and prevent 
impairment of light and air by adjacent 
buildings. Of interest to school plan- 
ners in our great industrial cities is the 
comment of Donald A. Laird (“School 
Noises and How to Minimize Them,”’ 
in The Nation’s Schools, January, 1929, 
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p. 66): “The school building should be 
at least two city blocks from trolley 
lines and highway arteries. It should 
be at least two blocks from a factory, 
garage, or warehouse. The site should 
be large enough to permit a border of 
campus at least 100 feet deep between 
curb lines and building lines. The 
intensity of noise decreases rapidly 
with distance, and the open air is the 
most perfect sound absorbent known.”’ 

We are startled when we read the 
acreage recommendations made in the 
School Building Code of Connecticut 
(1941). The optimum recommended 
for small high schools is ten acres for a 
school of 350 students or less. This 
amount increases with the population 
of the school until it reaches 20 acres 
for a school population of 1500. The 
minimum acreage for any high school 
is seven. This minimum increases 
with the population until it reaches 13 
acres for a student body of 1500. In 
elementary schools the optimum acre- 
age for schools of 100 pupils or less is 
five, and this optimum increases with 
the population of the school to 14 
acres for a student body of 1500. The 
minimum recommendation allows a 
plot as small as three acres for a school 
population of 100 or less; this mini- 
mum rises gradually to slightly more 
than eight acres for a school population 
of 1500. ‘“‘Obviously,’’ concludes the 
Connecticut Code, “the total area 
necessary depends wholly upon the 
size, the type, and the organization of 
the school. No rule-of-thumb meas- 
ure can be applied with any degree of 
finality. Experience has demonstra- 
ted, however, that the total areas indi- 
cated in the diagram (quoted above) 
will in general prove to be satisfac- 
factory.” 

Environment is an important factor 
in planning a school site. The school 


is a public building, and should stand 
as a symbol of the culture and the intel- 
ligence of, the community. Every 
pastor who has built a school knows 
how proud the parishioners are of a 
modern and well-equipped school. He 
may have incurred heavy debt in the 
construction of the school, but he is 
confident that those who know the 
school’s value will make every sacrifice 
to defray the debt. It is a remarkable 
thing in America that the Catholic 
body voluntarily contributes the money 
necessary to erect their own schools, 
even though they have at their very 
door the tax-supported public schools 
to which they could send their children 
free of charge. Inspired by the pro- 
nouncements of their spiritual leaders, 
American Catholics know and freely 
accept the obligation of providing for 
themselves a school in which their 
children can be given a proper religious 
education. The parish school is their 
prized possession, and they insist not 
only upon the competence of its teach- 
ers but upon the beauty of its sur- 
roundings. The work of God is to be 
done therein, and nothing is too good 
for this purpose. Nor do they forget 
the stimulation that children receive 
from the beauty of their physical sur- 
roundings. They would have their 
school foster the appreciation of fine 


things. 
Importance of School Surroundings 


The activities within the school and 
on the grounds call for quiet surround- 
ings, clean air, and abundant sunshine. 
If some short-sighted policy has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a school 
on a cramped and cheerless site, the 
children who labor there will feel the 
effect in all their work.. Surroundings 
that are esthetically attractive con- 
tribute to the wholesome cheerfulness 
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and beauty of the school plant, pervade 
the entire school, and are reflected in 
countless ways in the attitudes and 
work of the pupils. The school archi- 
tect knows this, and he will where pos- 
sible avoid establishing a school in a 
crowded neighborhood or a congested 
area when open residential surround- 
ings are available. The extreme dan- 
ger of the motor highway makes it 
imperative to place the school at some 
distance from the accompanying haz- 
ards to the safety and the life of chil- 
dren. Nor would any school planner 
in his right senses place a school near 
railroads, air fields, fire stations, stores, 
taverns, mills, or factories. All these 
developments of our increasingly com- 
plex living offer distractions or positive 
menaces to the safety and well-being of 
children. We cannot anticipate every 
future development, but those who 
have the best interests of children at 
heart will guard the school as if it were 
a sanctuary, as indeed it is. 
Accessibility is a factor that must be 
given a high rating in the selection of a 
' school site. It is desirable to have the 
school building easily accessible to the 
school population it is designed to serve, 
but it is sometimes best to sacrifice 
exact centrality in favor of other neces- 
sary qualities, particularly superior 
sizeandenvironment. It is impossible 
at times to make fine distinctions in 
relative travel distance, but the desir- 
able maximum distance for elementary 
schools is certainly not greater than 
three-quarters of a mile. It is con- 
ceded that junior high school students, 
or elementary students at that level, 
are physically capable of traveling a 
maximum of one and one-half miles. 
Senior high school students can be ex- 
pected to travel on foot a distance not 
in excess of two miles. Where the 
placement of a school demands travel 


in excess of these maximum distances, 
it is recommended that some form of 
transportation be provided. Fre- 
quently high school students and even 
those in lower grades travel long dis- 
tances by train, bus, or street car. In- 
creasing ease of transportation removes 
in great part the menace of the con- 
stant shifting of residential centers, and 
makes it unnecessary to give the same 
weight as heretofore to the factor of 
centrality. It is the ease of transpor- 
tation in our large cities that has made 
possible the development of Catholic 
central high schools. 


Safety of Approach 


Safety and convenience of approach 
lose none of their importance in the 
modern scene. The school that is to 
function most fully and efficiently 
must be accessible by good roads from 
all parts of the area it serves. Extreme 
precautions are to be taken if the only 
available approach is a dangerous high- 
way. So far as possible, the school ap- 
proaches should not lead over railways, 
cross busy thoroughfares, nor pass 
through business or industrial districts 
which might in any way prove a 
menace to the physical or moral health 
of the child. We cannot provide ideal 
conditions of access for every pupil, 
but a balance should be sought whereby 
the greatest measure of safety is at- 
tained. 

In our great cities it is impossible to 
secure adequate sites that will permit 
ideal development in conformity with 
the needs of childhood. The har- 
rassed pastor who proposes to build a 
school must at times purchase the only 
site that is available within the limits 
of his parish. He will be wise in plac- 
ing the building at a proper distance 
from the road or street. During a 
large part of the school year classroom 
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windows are open; road noises and 
activities cause annoying distractions 
within. 
of the roadway increases the danger to 
children leaving the building in groups 
or playing about it. In cases where 
the pastor cannot place his school at 
the minimum distance from a busy 
highway, he may obviate the danger 
to children by having them use an exit 
at the rear of the building, or at least 
by dividing the points of exit so that 
some lead to secondary streets or lanes. 

Care must be taken to have the 
school building erected at a sufficient 
distance from all property lines lest 
subsequent construction on adjoining 
properties impair the supply of light 
and air. On small sites it may be 
impossible to remain a sufficient dis- 
tance away from property lines, if the 
school rooms are to have proper expo- 
sure. North exposures are dark, while 
south exposures suffer either the glare 
and heat of direct sunlight or the dark- 
ening effect of drawn shades. We be- 
lieve it is important to maintain east 
and west exposures even in cases where 
this requires placing parts of the build- 
ing nearer than desirable to property 
lines. 

It is important, especially where the 
site is small, to utilize the available 
ground to the best advantage. Where 
possible, it is best to place the building 
on an elevated part of the site. This 
provides for the shedding of surface 
water, and gentle grades away from 
the building will protect the founda- 
tions and especially the heating equip- 
ment from all moisture hazards. In 
the matter of the allocation of space 
where the site is small, the Connecticut 
Code (1941) has this recommendation: 
“Not only must the building itself be 
allowed adequate free space, but it 
must interfere as little as possible with 


It is obvious that the nearness 


open playground and athletic field 
areas, leaving them unbroken and 
flexible. In such cases, especially, 
requirements will work in opposition 
to one another. Advantages and dis- 
advantages must be weighed, and the 
most satisfactory compromise sought.” 


Landscaping Enhances School 


A small expenditure on landscaping 
will greatly enhance the appearance of 
buildings and grounds. The effort 
and care expended in designing a pleas- 
ing building is largely nullified unless 
that same effort is expended upon the 
development of an attractive and use- 
ful setting. The services of an experi- 
enced landscape architect are desirable. 
He will do well to make use of native 
trees and shrubs, which the teachers 
may use for imparting lessons in nature 
study, botany, and conservation. An 
unbroken lawn area, with decorative 
outer borders, will add much to the 
appearance of the school. Shade trees 
should never be allowed to obstruct 
natural light from classrooms. It is 
little short of criminal to place hedges 
or shrubbery in such a way as to im- 
pede clear vision at traffic intersections. 

Plans for the school grounds should 
be started with the preliminarysketches 
for the building, and proceed hand 
in hand with the working drawings and 
specifications. Unplanned develop- 
ment usually results in an odd hodge- 
podge. The playground plans should 
place emphasis upon games for all 
pupils, as opposed to spectator sports. 
“‘Too often in the past,’’ we read in the 
Connecticut Code, ‘available space 
has been turned over to semi-commer- 
cialized athletics at the expense of 
physical education and recreation fac- 
ilities for the great majority of pupils 
that need them more. The space neces- 
sary for one regulation baseball field 
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will accommodate more than twice as 
many active participants with two soft 
ball diamonds, nearly three times as 
many participants with a dozen tennis 
courts, or five or six times as many with 
games like paddle tennis, deck tennis, 
handball, horseshoes, shuffle board, bad- 
minton and ping-pong.’ Some of the 
games last mentioned require very 
little equipment and can be played in a 
small space. We recommend these 
games to the attention of schools that 
have but little playground area. The 
paving of a small area adjacent to the 
building will permit the playing of a 
number of games in winter and spring 
when the rest of the school grounds are 
unusable. 


We cannot give adequate attention 
to the developing of school grounds 
here. State Departments of Educa- 
tion commonly offer complete informa- 
tion and recommendations on request. 
Among the niceties of miscellaneous 
site equipment we may mention sub- 
stantial receptacles for disposing of 
waste paper and refuse, screened stor- 
age areas for ashes and leaves, fixed 
benches of weatherproof material, 
frost-proof drinking fountains near the 
play areas, sprinkling spigots for 
watering lawns, outside call bells, and 
where many pupils use bicycles, ade- 
quate bicycle racks (‘‘Standards for 
Schoolhouse Construction,’’ West Vir- 
ginia, 1945). 




















Answers to Questions 


What Cause Suffices for a Fasting 
and Abstinence Dispensation? 


Question: A fellow-priest and I have 
had a discussion concerning Canon 
1245, §1. He claims that the ‘“‘causa 
justa” for which a dispensation may be 
granted must be a “causa gravis.” I 
maintain that it need not be “gravis,”’ 
- and that the one empowered to dis- 
pense may use his faculty for any rea- 
sonable cause. 

DISPUTANS CERTUS. 


Answer: You are entirely right; 
an inconvenience that is not sufficient 
to excuse from the law is easily suffi- 
cient to justify dispensing validly. I 
have reference to the law of fast and 
abstinence, where a grave inconveni- 
ence always excuses. It’s a different 
thing altogether in dispensing from in- 
validating impediments (e. g., those of 
marriage), where a grave cause is re- 
quired, and often times a cause of a 
qualified gravity nature. There are 
some invalidating impediments that 
demand extraordinarily grave causes; 
but this is not the case in fasting and 
abstinence, and even Sunday observ- 
ance. 


May Group Communions Be 
Received in Regalia? 


Question: What is the most recent 
church legislation on group Commun- 
ions—that is, groups of Sodalists, 
Knights of Columbus, etc? May or 
should we still insist that such groups 
attend the same Mass and sit together, 
wearing insignia of the fraternity? 

SACERDOS PERPLEXUS. 

Answer: The Instruction you refer 


to was issued by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Sacraments on December 8, 


1928, and was issued privately. How- 
ever, the full text is given in the 
last volume of Bouscaren’s ‘Canon 
Law Digest.” 

The Instruction does not touch par- 
ish groups as such, except in principle; 
and the going in a body and in uniform 
have reference specifically to boys and 
girls in institutions of one or other kind. 
There is also a reference to groups of 
children from public schools who may 
beasked to go to Communion on a given 
day, provided that these individuals 
will be made fully aware of the fact 
that they are free to go or not to go to 
Communion, and that full facility will 
be given them to go to confession even 
on the Communion day itself. I can- 
not see how the Knights of Columbus 
going to Communion in uniform in a 
body come under the Instruction at all; 
nor can I see how church sodalities 
going in a body come under the In- 
struction, unless these sodalities be 
children’s sodalities, and even children 
can be properly instructed and coercion 
of all kinds can be removed. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, in many parishes the paro- 
chial school children go to Mass in a 
body on Sunday (whether providently 
or not, videant pretores!), and go to 
Communion at least one Sunday a 
month in a body, and not a few of them 
every Sunday. The whole Instruction 
aims to prevent lock-stepping in the 
physical sense of that term, without 
the groups being made to realize and 
actually realizing that their piety is 
purely a matter of individual concern 
and that the group going is merely an 
aid to the individuals, not a compul- 
sion. 
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Would This Kind of Man Be 
a Repeater? 


Question: Against a background of 
the’ words of Jesus, ““Not seven but 
seventy times seven times,” I ask this 
question. The moral books are clear 
that, whenever a penitent may be 
judged to be hic et nunc truly sorry for 
his sins, he may be absolved. If, how- 
ever, this sin (a serious sin) is repeated 
time after time, week after week, for 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years, 
what may be judged of the purpose of 
amendment? My difficulty lies in this, 
that if a penitent means business when 
he or she comes to confession, results 
should normally become apparent; 
but if years and years pass with no im- 
provement, may I still, for years and 
years, absolve under the hic et nunc in- 
terpretation ? 

A BOTHERED PRIEST. 


Answer: The kind of penitent de- 
scribed is presumptively a repeater, 
unless there is question of his having 
essentially diminished responsibility or 
unless there are extraordinary signs of 
repentance given now. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the absolution of 
such a person should be postponed at 
least for a few hours, and he should be 
dealt with gently and made to under- 
stand that, unless you have direct or 
indirect certainty of his having true 
sorrow, you yourself would be guilty of 
a sacrilege in giving absolution; and 
unless his dispositions are different 
from what they appear to be, his sins 
would remain and have added to them 
a sacriligious confession. Explain to 
him that, if this were only the first 
time after an interval that he had com- 
mitted a serious sin, you might be able 
to presume his sincerity. But ordi- 
narily sincerity supposed amendment 
of life, especially if the confessions are 
frequent. Theologians do say what 
can be done under such and such cir- 
cumstances, but they also suppose 


that there is at least presumptive cer- 
tainty that the penitent is disposed, 
saving in extraordinary cases where 
there is a probability that he is and 
where there are strong extrinsic reas- 
ons for his going to Communion, and 
where for that reason the confessor is 
justified in giving conditional absolu- 
tion. 


Catholic College Student Enrolled 
without Pastor’s 
Recommendation 


Question: May a Catholic college 
enroll a Catholic boy as a student with- 
out a letter of recommendation from 
his pastor; or is it sufficient merely to 
have a letter from his parents or one 
from the principal of a public high 
school? ; 

PAROCHUS PERTUBATUS. 


Answer: There are prudential rea- 
sons for having the pastor’s recommend- 
ation if this can be conveniently ob- 
tained—although some priests may be 
averse to writing except in cases of urg- 
ent necessity. No legal reasons exist 
that I am aware of. 


A Much-Harassed Deaf Penitent 


Question: My last confessor cleared 
up some of my difficulties, but he told 
me to write to you and get further ex- 
planation. I became deaf during the 
First World War, and, not being able 
to hear my own voice as well as the 
voices of others, my speech has become 
so poor that people cannot understand 
me and of course I cannot understand 
them. It was not long before I was un- 
able to go to confession in the ordinary 
way. I asked the priest what I should 
do. He told me to write my confession 
as I went along. I tried this the next 
time I went to confession, but I was 
told that this was too great an incon- 
venience for the confessor, and that 
moralists excuse the penitent from do- 
ing this; however, I should write out 
my sins before I went to confession and 
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present the paper to the confessor. 
This I did until I had to go to a priest 
in another place. This priest kept my 
paper. Then I learned that other con- 
fession papers had been lost and found 
with dire results to several parties and 
in several homes. After this I made up 
my mind that I would find out for a 
certainty what to do. One priest told 
me that I did not have to write at all; 
a second priest said that [ was free to 
write; a third told me he didn’t know 
whether to tell me to write or not to 
write; a fourth advised that I go into 
the confessional and strike my breast 
to let the confessor know I was sorry. 
But this last did not work, for the 
priest motioned for me to go out of the 
confessional. 

At last a priest told me that he was 
sure that I had no obligation to write 
any grave sin, but I could write in the 
note presented to the priest that I know 
what confession is, that I am deaf, and 
that when I go to a priest who under- 
stands the sign language I will confess 
any unconfessed mortal sins I may 
have. My paper should also inform 
the confessor that I know what con- 
trition and firm purpose of amendment 
are, that I have such sorrow for all 
my unconfessed sins, and moreover I 
want to include all the anger and un- 
charitableness of my entire life. I was 
also told that I could say on this 
written-out card that I would say as my 
penance six Our Fathers and six Hail 
Marys, if this were agreeable to my 
present confessor. My advising priest 
informed me that any confessor who 
knew his theology would then give me 
absolution. 

First WORLD WAR VETERAN. 


Answer: The priest advised you cor- 
rectly who told you never to write out 
for your confession any grave sin, if 
such you have (he might have added 
any specific sin as to kind and num- 
ber), but merely pass a note to the con- 
fessor informing him that you are both 
deaf and speechless and the other mat- 
ters already mentioned in your ques- 
tion; and then reserve everything for 


a detailed confession in the sign lan- 
guage (when the opportunity occurs), 
even where there is no serious sin. 
He might have added that you put on 
your confession note a N.B. to the ef- 
fect that you would like the card 
handed back. In so doing, you are 
doing all that the divine precept of 
confession demands. There is even 
authority for saying that deaf-mutes 
are never bound to write out their 
confession at all; this means, of 
course, even where they have grave 
sins which they must confess accord- 
ing to kind and number, if and when 
it is physically and morally possible to 
do so. This opinion, though, is ap- 
parently based on the supposition that 
deaf-mutes do not know the sign 
language, or at least that it is ordi- 
narily impossible for a deaf-mute to find 
a priest who knows the sign language. 
How commendable are seminarians 
who are learning the sign language, 
even when they know they’ll use it only 
rarely! 


May Negro Falling from Air plane 
into White Parish Be Confirmed? 


Question: Might I be permitted to 
make an application of your answer of 
confirmation in danger of death in the 
May issue of the HomiLetic? Having 
in mind Canon 216, what would you 
say if a full-blooded American were 
dropped from a plane into the church- 
yard of a pastor assigned to care for 
all ‘the souls in his city of a given for- 
eign country only, or dropped into the 
churchyard of a pastor having assigned 
to him the care of all black people in 
co-terminal parish limits, supposing 
the aforesaid full-blooded American to 
be black? Then suppose it is known 
only occultly that he is black. What 
then? If the pastor of the foreign lang- 
uage congregation, or the pastor of the 
white people, attempts to confirm the 
fatally injured unconfirmed Catholic 
thus dropped from a plane (a black 
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man, whether known to be such or 
tg is such confirmation valid, is it 
icit’ 

With knowledge of Rome, the pastor 
has had his custody of souls limited as 
above; therefore, his parish is limited 
not only territorially but also racially 
or according to color line; hence, it is 
argued that, even though a pastor may 
confirm those not of his parish who 
nevertheless are within his parish 
physically, a person is not in his parish 
(even though within its geographical 
limits) physically unless he is of the 
race of people over whom only he has 
jurisdiction. 

E contra, it is argued that, inasmuch 
as the delegation comes directly from 
Rome, one should prescind from the 
limitations as above indicated and 
may validly baptize one of any color or 
race who is within the territorial con- 
fines of his parish. If there is suf- 
ficient time, however, one should invite 
the co-terminal pastor to administer. 
Is this so? , 

In the deep South, where to avoid 
friction separate, exclusive designation 
of a pastor’s flock is sometimes made, 
the above question is less bizaare and 
speculative than it looks. Can you 
help us? 

SACERDOS REGULARIS CUM CURA. 

Answer: The question does not take 
into account that there is no territorial 
parish which the Church allows to be 
purely personal. The Church does set 
aside certain territory for a given lan- 
guage or a given race or even for a 
social status, asthe Roman parish for 
the nobility of Rome; but all these are 
at the same time territorial. Hence, 
where the same territory has two or 
more language parishes each pastor can 
validly assist at marriage of any and all 
persons within those limits, whether in- 
habitants or strangers. The same holds 
also for a valid confession where the 
ordinary power is the only power of 
the pastor, and he does not enjoy as 
in this country diocesan-wide dele- 
gated power. It was antecedently 


probable that, if this faculty for pastors 
to validly confirm was going to be re- 


-Stricted to their own territorial limits, 


then they could confirm validly any 
and all persons in danger of death 
within the limits of their parish. This 
is just what the Decree declares. The 
apparent exception on analysis turns 
out to be seemingly no exception at 
all; for while the Decree declares that 
a Latin pastor cannot validly confirm 
a Catholic of an Oriental Rite, this 
seems to be said by way of instruction, 
because all the Oriental Rites, as far 
as I know, confirm in infancy right 
after the administration of baptism. 
So, our fictitious American or our fic- 
titious Negro falling into any kind of 
territorial parish could be confirmed by 
any territorial pastor of that same par- 
ish in case the one territory had mul- 
tiple parishes. The Decree, too, for- 
bids Oriental priests from confirming 
Latins in the hour of death. This 
seems to be based on the supposition 
that a Latin pastor is within call; for, 
as the Clergy Review of England said 
lately, the same Decree has already 
raised many doubts. 


School Graduates Photographed 
with Backs to the 
Blessed Sacrament 


Question: Enclosed you will find two 
pictures I cut out of Catholic papers. 
Both of them are group pictures taken 
immediately in front of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

I am getting fed up with this notor- 
ious breach of respect to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and am writing to you 
with the suggestion that you stress 
plainly and forcefully the objections to 
taking pictures in the church before 
the main altar. 

Also I would like to have you say a 
word about holding graduation serv- 
ices in the churches. I don’t think they 
belong there at all. The graduation 
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service is strictly an academic service 
and does not belong in the church. A 
previous service with Mass and Com- 
munion for the graduates can be had 
in the church, but the actual gradua- 
tion should not be held in the church. 

As you notice from the graduation 
picture, the boys and girls standing 
with cap and gown on, the pastor too 
with his biretta on his head, have their 
backs turned directly towards the 
Blessed Sacrament. I noticed at one 
graduation service held in a church 
that the boys wore their caps all 
through the Mass and even received 
Communion with them on. Now, is it 
not time that some ruling was issued 
against this kind of action? We have 
rules against this, but most pastors 
seem to have forgotten them. A re- 
minder through the pages of the Ho- 
MILETIC may help to do away with this 
custom of annual disrespect to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

In this State before the coming of 
the present bishop, it was customary 
for the public schools to graduate their 
students from the different Protestant 
churches. At that time most priests 
objected to this, as it was a sort of par- 
ticipation in divinis. As a conse- 
quence, the school boards have dis- 
continued the practice; now we do ex- 
actly what we criticized in our Protest- 
ant brethren. I have heard complaints 
from the Protestant students who at- 
tend our schools that they don’t see 
why they have to genuflect, and I don’t 
see why they have to be put in the 
position where they will have to genu- 
flect. The graduation should be where 
it belongs, namely, in the auditorium 
and not in the curch. 

SACERDOS SPECULATOR. 


Answer: The point, all in all, is well 
taken. However, we must remember 
that new methods of publicity intro- 
duce new applications of principles 
rather than new principles. All we 
have to do is to recall the photograph- 
ing that went on a year ago last winter 
when the American Cardinals were 
elevated to their present dignity. Not 
only was every kind of photograph 


taken in the Vatican, but also in St. 
Peter’s itself. 

As to the graduating exercises of 
parochial schools in churches, I think 
the reaction is already setting in. Our 
Catholic colleges and universities are 
doing just what our critic suggests for 
grade schools and high schools. True 
enough, all school activity is academic 
in its nature rather than sacred, and 
belongs for that reason to the temporal 
and not to the spiritual order proper— 
that is, as far as subject-matter goes. 
But in all ages there has been a tend- 
ency to bring the temporal into the 
spiritual. I remember years ago, while 
on school vacation, witnessing in the 
town square of Siena the annual horse 
race between horses representing the 
wards of the city. The winner was es- 
corted—not the winning rider alone, 
but rider and horse were escorted—to a 
designated church; and if I am in- 
formed correctly, they entered the 
church for some kind of blessing, or at 
least some kind of religious ceremony. 
Our critic may counter that this was 
not a real parallel—for the race itself 
was not run in the church, and he ad- 
vocates a Mass and Communion in the 
morning and the graduation proper in 
the afternoon or evening. I think the 
trend of practice will bring this about 
within ten years, where authority it- 
self in the meantime does not speak 
out. 

High school graduates in caps and 
gowns with the priest in his biretta, all 
with backs turned to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, call up a similar scene recently 
enacted in one of the great shrines of 
Europe. The priest telling this story 
witnessed it himself. The basilica was 
filled with a group of young workers 
who considered themselves not only 
apostolic, but almost solely apostolic. 
Priests seemed to have abandoned the 
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sanctuary, and it was filled first by a 
crowd of boys shouting a workers’ lit- 
any and answered by the group in the 
body of the church; and much of the 
litany had as its refrain the redemption 
of the world by the young workers. 
The boys vacated the sanctuary, and 
then teen-aged and older girls filed in 
with bare legs and bare arms and did 
their piece of litany shouting. Irrever- 
ent foreigners might have designated it 
as a kind of Catholic “revival.’’ Here, 
too, the Blessed Sacrament appeared to 
be getting scant external reverence. 
But the Church, being militant, has to 
look for excesses even in the best of 
things; and with the prudence of the 
ages, she sometimes leaves these 
excesses to correct themselves, and at 
other times gently and motherly ap- 
plies the correction. 


Lawfulness of the Representation 
of the Sacred Heart Alone 


Question: Someone has asked me for 
some information which I cannot find, 
because I have no sources available at 
the present time. Could you give me 
the decision of the Sacred Congrega- 


tion regarding the representation of 
the Sacred Heart “extra corpus 
Christi”? I would appreciate this in- 
formation very much. 

ROGATUS. 

Answer: In order that the devotions 
of the faithful may be free from any 
misconceptions or deordinations, the 
Church from time to time issues de- 
crees which direct the proper practice 
of devotion, both public and private, 
and on occasion she issues decrees 
which condemn particular practices 
as being contrary to the proper sense 
of the dogma which a particular de- 
votion pretends to honor. 

Lest the uninstructed should imag- 
ine that there is a devotion in the 
Church to the “‘heart’’ of Christ as dis- 
tinct from the sacred humanity or the 
Person of Christ, the Church has de- 
creed that images of the Sacred Heart, 
without the figure of Christ, are per- 
mitted for the private devotion of the 
faithful. But such images or pictures 
are forbidden to be exposed for public 
veneration (Decree of the Holy Office, 
August 26, 1891). 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By MicHAEL DEMPSEY 


Twenty-Third Sunday after Pentecost 
And Let Perpetual Light Shine upon Them! 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Darkness of pre-Christian days. 
(2) Gradual coming of the Light. 
(3) Our Lord and death. 
(4) His Church and death. 
(5) Our times and death. 


One of the most consistent charac- 
teristics of pre-Christian times was the 
state of contempt that existed between 
the Jews and the Gentiles. The 
former, full of their predestined gran- 
deur, had nothing but dislike for all 
other nations less favored by God than 
themselves. And yet when all things 
came to be fulfilled, it was the Jew who 
faded away and the Gentile who 
lived. The despised moved out from 
the darkness, and the Chosen, reject- 
ing the Light of the World, still await 
the coming of what, in fact, they have 
voluntarily lost. 

Nevertheless, both Jew and pagan 
had certain ideas of what happened af- 
ter death. The former knew of reward 
for service and eternal separation for 
revolt; the latter guided by conscience 
—aware perhaps of that part of him 
which no physical destruction could 
efface—had the natural fear and terror 
of dissolution that is characteristic of 
almost all who know not Christ. The 
pagans may have been brave, they 
may have philosophized, they may 
have welcomed a departure from 
their world which was almost as un- 


happy as our own. But courage is 
relative. Philosophy is a part and not 
the whole of living, and weariness of 
spirit must be assuaged by something 
more than the desire to finish life like 
a setting sun before the coming black- 
ness of death’s night. 


Coming of the Light 


But for all men there did come a 
dawn heralded by the flashes of light 
that were the prophecies about the 
Christ. Men spoke of His identity— 
who would be His Mother and what mis- 
sion He would perform. This mission 
was to end for His own people in their 
tragic misconception and cold-blooded 
betrayal of One who had not come to 
lead revolts against the Romans or 
conquer by force of arms the enemies 
of Judea. Our Lord came to give 
life—a more abundant life, a happy 
unending life. And the light of His 
teaching was the lance that He lev- 
elled against fear, and the kingdom of 
His founding was one that balanced 
time with eternity. The glory of its 
teaching and the symbol of its courage 
was in the exhortation: ‘Be ye faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give you the 
crown of life.” . 

Death was something that came 
within the personal, earthly experience 
of Our Lord. His own birth was sad- 
dened by the Massacre of the Inno- 
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cents. His miracles, both recorded 
and unknown, often dealt with restor- 
ing life to the dead. Eventually He 
paid the same price that God demands 
from all born of women, and, adding 
torture of pain to the solemnity of 
dying, He redeemed us all. His pub- 
lic addresses on many occasions deal 
with this somber theme of death. He 
introduces into His simple exquisite 
sermons the attributes that charac- 
terize this inescapable destiny. He 
tells His bearers that the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God and that 
they who hear shalllive. Furthermore, 
His disciples should not wonder at this, 
for the hour cometh when all that are 
in the graves shall hear that self-same 
voice, and they that have done good 
things shall come forth unto the resur- 
rection of life, but they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of judgment 
(John, v. 25, 29). Blended with the 
supernatural is the humane, for we 
know how He wept for Lazarus, how 
He sorrowed for the widow and her 
son, and how to the bereaved father 
he restored the dead daughter. As al- 
ways with Our Lord, sublimity of doc- 
trinlis linked with'simplicity of heart. 
The Church and Death 


And the Church of His foundation 
has taken to herself the continuation 
of that purple and white of life which 
in fact equalizes death. From corrup- 
tion we put on incorruptibility, from 
frail mortality we move to immortality. 
We see no surrender in the advance of 
age or illness. We see no defeat in the 
pallor of the dead or in the immobility 
of the departed. Why not? Because 
“death is swallowed up in victory. 
O Death, where is thy victory? O 
Death, where is thy sting?’”’ The old 
dreads are now chimeras of imagina- 


tion to the Christian, for Christ the 
Victor rose from the dead and has 
promised the same victory to us when 
this earthly life is ended; all will live 
who once were dead. Furthermore, 
He really makes this victory the reason 
of all life. The New Testament re- 
echoes with His warnings about life 
and death. Who is the fool of life? 
Why, only he who, in choosing his 
purpose of life, is like the man build- 
ing barns that he would never live to 
see. Who is the favored of fortune? 
Is it the glutton gorging himself or the 
beggar glad for an occasional crumb? 
What sadder story is read in the life of 
Our Lord than that of the young man 
whom Our Lord looked on and loved, 
but who walked away because he had 
great possessions? His heart said ‘‘Fol- 
low,”’ but his frailty said ‘‘Depart.”’ 
What, indeed, is the Sermon on the 
Mount if not the highest principles of 
life with their direct application to 
death and eternity? Yes, indeed, Our 
Lord is Life and Light, and as such He 
has illumined the darkest corners of 
dying and has substituted for an end a 
beginning. He has thus told us of that 
state for which immortal souls were 
created, and has given to the world, old 
and new, in the lives of His disciples a 
power that transcends the pagans’ sor- 
row and the Jews’ expectancy, which 
are both blended into the hope and 
trust of the Christian follower. 


The Living and the Dead 


The world is full of two kinds of 
people—the living and the dead. In 
cemeteries by the side of railroads, in 
graveyards near cities, near convent 
buildings, and in monastery gardens 
lie the dead. On All Souls’ Day in a 
special manner the three Masses cele- 
brated by every priest on Catholic al- 
tars are offered with the plea that the 
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dead may rest in peace, secure and 
radiant in fulfilled promise, or that 
the space of waiting for final purifica- 
tion of spirit be not unduly far away. 
What they are to-day, we shall be to- 
morrow; what they were yesterday, 
we are to-day. 

Consoling and lovely doctrine of the 
dead! How many of them come close 
to mind on this Day of All Souls! 
Parents, relatives, friends—old folks 
we knew when we ourselves were 
young, the kind, the suffering, the sor- 
rowful, the brave, the generous. Let 
us remember all of them in drawing 
upon the Treasury of the Church, as 
we do upon the treasury of memory, 
and make supplication for them this 
very day. 

And in this loving commemoration 
of the dead let us draw an important 
lesson for the living. By no power of 
theirs can the departed now help them- 
selves. The richest man, the greatest 
monarch, the most influential church- 
man—he lives and he dies, and that 
is all. Under the gold and black pall 
some may lie in state, but for prince 
and pauper the glory of the world or its 
negation is over. Before the Pope in 
St. Peter’s on the occasion of his crown- 
ing is burned a piece of tow and wax. 
It blazes, burns, blackens, while words 
of warning are intoned: ‘Remember, 
Holy Father, thus passes the glory of 
the world.” 

The dead are the greatest instruc- 
tors of the living; but like the post- 
war nations that seem to learn nothing 
from past misery of conflict, so too 
do individuals seem to assimilate only 
the minimum from the Gospel of Our 
Lord in regard to death. 

“T have many years still to live.. I 
am in good health—our family all die 
at a ripe old age. Death can take a 
holiday as far as I am concerned.”’ 


Fools, death may be beckoning to 
you this very moment. Let us re- 
member in prayer and Mass, not only 
this month but during the year, the 
souls of the faithful departed. We 
are their plank to heaven. It is a holy 
and wholesome thought to help them. 
They cannot help themselves. Let us 
have Masses said for them, keep their 
memorial cards in our Missals and 
their memory in our hearts. 


Source of Our Hope 


It is from the very ocean of God’s 
love and mercy that we all hope to be 
saved. When we have done all things, 
the value of our service is infinitesimal 
in comparison to what He has done for 
us. No matter how long we labor nor 
how lovingly we follow, only the 
proud fool can ever imagine that he 
has really responded to the grace of 
God or achieved all that was done by 
the merit or strength of himself alone. 

“Be propitiated, O Lord,’’ reads the 
Secret of one Mass for the Dead, “‘be 
propitiated by our supplications for 
the souls of Thy servants and hand- 
maids, whose anniversary is kept to- 
day, for whom we offer Thee the sacri- 
fice of praise that Thou vouchsafe to 
join them to the company of Thy 
saints.” 

Be propitious, indeed, especially at 
that last moment of life upon which all 
eternity depends. We cannot indeed 
claim final salvation. We can only 
pray that God in His mercy will vouch- 
safe to us that last saving grace when 
the soul leaves the body and stands 
alone to hear its fate. 

In accordance with the Liturgy of 
the Church we move next month into 
the active preparation for the Feast of 
Christmas. All over the world, wher- 
ever circumstances permit, men and 
women of our Faith await in prayer and 
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fasting the coming of the Saviour. 
How fitting it is that this month of 
November should enfold within its 
arms the glory of the past, and hopes 
of the dead, and the trial of the living! 
Its short cold days, its long dark nights, 
are as it were a sort of setting for the 
lovely culmination that December is to 
give a waiting world. So, when you 
are at Mass to-day read your Preface 
attentively and learn from it that 
death destroys none but changes all. 
Pray that we may learn to live to God 
by reason of the dead. Pray that our 
life may be swallowed up in the victory 


of dying, in the love and service of 
God, and that the words of judgment 
we shall hear will be those of welcome. 

Make me realize, O my God, the 
nothingness of this world, the greatness 
of heaven, the shortness of life, and 
the eternity that awaits me. Grant 
that I may prepare for death, that I 
may fear Thy judgments, and in the 
end obtain heaven by Thy grace and 
love. 

May the dead rest in peace! May 
the Light of Christ illumine them and 
guide me, through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord! Amen. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bond of Perfection 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) What constitutes true Christian charity. 
(2) Pure intention in work done for God. 
(3) World is both good and bad. 
(4) The Christian in the world of to-day. 
(5) Humility of our approach to heaven. 


One cannot help but notice in the 
attitude of most Catholics the gulf that 
lies between their love of God and their 
love of man. Yet, St. Paul in this Sun- 
day’s Epistle elevates to heaven itself 
the practice and principle of the charity 
that we should maintain in relation to 
those who live on earth with us. How 
often do we not skim over words like 
his! We love those who befriend us, we 
return goodness for goodness—or at 
least most people do. The fact is that 
we have a really pagan outlook on of- 
fering goodness for goodness or evil for 
evil, as the case may be. Most of us 
by force of circumstances lead re- 
stricted lives, and the tragedy of our 
failure to be charitable is only intensi- 
fied by the littleness of the occasion for 
our uncharitableness. We resent the 
merest trifles, we remember infinitesi- 


mal intrusions on our love of self. We 
are even prepared to dislike people 
whom we have never met, often for no 
other reason than that our friends ad- 


_mire or praise them. We envy those 


who have done well in life; we are 
happy to hear of some misfortune 
overtaking them, and we mix our ex- 
pression of sympathy with a sort of 
private satisfaction. Don’t let us 
deny this. You know it is true, and all 
the time we are supposed to be Chris- 
tians. The fact is that our charity, 
which should be “the bond of perfec- 
tion,’’ becomes a sort of un-godly hair- 
shirt of our own choosing, and for the 
word of Christ, full of wisdom and 
grace, we present our own version full 
of venom, fault-finding and loveless- 
ness. 


Charity the Mark of Discipleship 


When St. John called charity the 
mark of discipleship, he knew well 
what he was saying. It is the most 
difficult commandment because it is 
the most all-embracing. It is the great- 
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est because it is the most godlike. It 
is the most heroic because it is the 
most attacked. It is the best passport 
into the hearts of our fellow-men, for 
if we love them because we first love 
God, there are no limits to the good we 
may achieve for Him or the souls that 
we may save for ever. Let us begin 
now, begin at home, begin in simple 
things, in doing ordinary things ex- 
traordinarily well for the love of God, 
and so acquire a practical discipleship 
in the following of Christ. 

This, then, is the hoped-for answer 
to the prayer of the Collect in which 
we beseech Almighty God “that, ever 
fixing our thoughts on reasouuable 
things, we may both in word and in 
deed do what is pleasing to Thee.” 


Purity of Intention 


I find, however, a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to what precisely 
constitutes this “‘fixing of thought’ on 
God alone. Even in corporal works of 
charity people seem to have an eye 
open and an ear cocked that they may 
not miss the praise and admiration of 
their fellows. There is a very decided 
tendency in the doing of good to see 
that it is known. Thanks is expected 
for any parochial assistance. The ne- 
cessity of such recognition, whether it 
be in connection with a local bazaar or 
some missionary endeavor or a diocesan 
committee, is as nauseating as it is 
inane. Of course, people ought to be 
thanked; but don’t let them search for 
it like a French trained pig looking for 
truffles in Perigord. What work you 
do, should be done for the love of God, 
the spread of His Kingdom, and in 
some slight thanksgiving for the many 
favors that He has lavished upon you. 
Therefore, in word and deed do what is 
pleasing to Him, and not just what 
amuses, occupies or advances yourself. 


Believe me, if your charitable and kind 
actions are not done for the love of 
God, then you do them for the love of 
self and others. For this you will or 
may get thanks in time. However, 
God thanks in eternity. Thus, the 
second real practical resolution of 
Christian charity is Catholic Action 
without fanfare and work for God with 
eyes on Him, and not on your social 
progress and worldly advancement. 


Good and Bad in the World 


The world is full of people some of 
whom love God, while others are in- 
different and some hate Him. The 
enemies alas! are almost always ac- 
tive, while, as a rule, the friends are 
easy-going, sleepy and inactive like the 
servants in to-day’s parable. These 
were asleep when the damage was done, 
and but for the owner of the field they 
would have destroyed a whole crop of 
wheat in their effort to eradicate the 
cockle. Catholics are just as much 
asleep to-day in many places. They 
resent any words of warning that may 
imply criticism of their behavior; they 
are ready to adopt solutions that do 
harm instead of good. But what is far 
worse is the fact that, like city-bred 
folk in the country, they can’t even 
recognize weeds from wheat. They 
thus gather up everything, just as only 
by indigestion do they learn that 
something is wrong with their diet. 
They look around them and see the 
unhappy marriages of others being 
ended by divorce. Many of them then 
ask: “‘Why can’t I end mine?” They 
read specious arguments in favor of 


planned families, and are attracted by 


what they think is the sweet reason- 
ableness of it all. Trends of foreign 
policy that stink to heaven they accept 
as justified because they seem expedi- 
ent. They go to Mass and to the Sac- 
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raments. They contribute to all 
church activities, but the cockle is 
there all the time, and the fruitfulness 
of God’s field is being impaired by the 
steady growth of what is evil and harm- 
ful and destructive. Then there comes 
a day when the Separator makes short 
work of the cockle. What happens 
then to the Catholics who through sin- 
ful carelessness have lived off the bread 
of evil? What of people who, pro- 
fessing to love God and His Church, 
are in fact poison-eaters, spreaders of 
the falsity of others through the ir- 
regularity of their own lives? They 
shall be bound into bundles and 
burned. They have known God. 
They have heard His voice and closed 
their ears. They have seen His 
Church, but turned their eyes away 
from it. 


Church’s Urgent Need of Good People 
x To-Day 


Never in the history of mankind has 
the Church needed better or holier 
people than at this very moment. Our 
fight to-day is not against ignorant 
heathens like the Goths or Vandals, 
who knew not the value of what they 
were destroying when they swept down 
upon the riches of Europe centuries 
ago. We Catholics of to-day oppose 
conscious and calculating anarchists 
who strike at national culture and re- 
ligion, precisely because they know 
that the Catholic cathedral-school- 
seminary, and the Catholic way of life, 
are the nerve centers of a system that 
they would fain destroy forever. In 
the opposition of the Church to-day to 


the persecution of her Master, we be-: 


hold the sublime version of the ideal 
warring with the inevitable sordidness 
and technicality of self-centered men. 
Stories of sacrifice and heroism are read 
by the many after the martyr has died. 


To die for Christ is romantic enough in 
prospect or retrospect, but for the man 
or woman concerned it truly entails 
sweat and fear and thirst and deter- 
mination. Yet, it is a holy deter- 
mination that impels men to die thus 
for Christ, as it fits others to live for 
Him in charity and zeal within His 
kingdom on earth to-day. 


Humility of Approach 


Therefore, ‘‘we offer Thee, O Lord, 
the sacrifice of reconciliation, that 
Thou mayest mercifully forgive our 
sins and direct our wavering hearts.” 
We recognize their frailty, and make 
petition for the grace and the aid we 
need to make good our aspirations and 
ideals. We must lean on God, not 
just walk beside Him. We must fol- 
low what is true, not just what is 
pleasant. We must acquire a very 
clear appreciation of the infinitesimal 
nature of our service by comparing it 
with the lives of men and women who, 
infinitely more devoted than ourselves, 
work for the love of God alone. How 
many of these good souls are a per- 
petual reminder to us of what we could 
be, in contrast to what in fact we are! 
We all have memories, some short and 
some long; and‘all our recollections are 
shadowed by that inescapable reflec- 
tion that God has done so much for us 
and that we have done so little for Him. 
Let us think of the heaven that is 
promised and the eternity of its re- 
ward. We look into our hearts and 
sorrowfully consider all that might be 
done if we could live our lives again. 
But the finger of time moves ever on, 
the past never returns, and the future 
alone is ours. Therefore, in charity, 
in selfless work, in determination and 
in humility let us resolve to spend what 
time still remains to us in loving God 
from our hearts, in taking to ourselves 
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not merely the word but the spirit of 
the holy prayers of the Sunday Mass. 
Let us be sober in our reflection, 
humble in our examination, and true in 
our resolution. By this we will 


through the grace of God “receive the 
effect of that salvation of which, 
through these mysteries, we have re- 
ceived the pledge. Through Christ 
Our Lord.” Amen. 


Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Parable of the Mustard Seed 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Author of the Epistle. 
(2) Harmony between Epistle and Gospel. 
(3) The Church as a mustard tree. 
(4) This tree is indestructible. 
(5) A lesson from to-day’s Liturgy 
(6) The voyage of life. 


Sunday after Sunday all over the 
world people of every land flock to 
Holy Mass. With the exception of 
the apathetic and persecuted mid- 
Europeans, other nations pay in public 
this weekly recognition to their Maker 
and the Authority that has com- 
manded it. All these people, among 
whom are numbered yourselves, are 
listening to-day to the Gospel and 
Epistle of this Mass read to them in 
their own vernacular. Some listen 
with attention; others watch the 
clouds float by through clear windows, 
speculating on what sort the afternoon 
is going to be. Many listen with their 
heads, a few with their hearts, and 
very few think at all of the man who 
wrote the Epistles that comprise in 
great majority the first reading of every 
Sunday Mass. Tradition avers that 
he was a small, sturdy, sandy-haired 
man. ‘The facts of history tell us that 
he ranks as one of the most fearless, in- 
defatigable preacher missionaries that 
the world has ever seen. He was a 
mobile dynamo of Catholic propa- 
ganda. He was brave, even daring, 
humble and tempted. He was elo- 
quent and intelligent. His journeys 


are incredible even as endurance tests. 
His sufferings were overwhelming in 
their continuity and accumulation. 
He tramped continents, sailed rough 
seas, was given up for lost, argued with 
leaders of thought, confuted his op- 
ponents, and in the end marched three 
miles outside the Imperial City to be 
executed there for his religion. If the 
Christians then lost their greatest ex- 
ponent, heaven certainly received one 
of its greatest Saints, and the Power 
that once cast him from his horse then 
welcomed home the Happy Warrior. 
Such in a few sentences is the life story 
of the author of the exhortations which 
in letter form comforted or admonished 
the Christians of his own times in the 
various outpost churches that he had 
founded. At first, Paul addressed the 
Thessalonians who dwelt in what is the 
modern Salonica, then the Christians 
in Galatia to denounce the continua- 
tion there of Jewish ritual. Then 
came a letter to the Corinthians which 
he followed up by a personal visit, and 
so on. 


Harmony between Epistle and Gospel 


In the Mass of to-day the Epistle 
and the Gospel are linked in together in 
touching and lovely harmony. For, as 
an Epistle, what could be more intro- 
ductory than this particular one to the 
Gospel of the Church compared to the 
mustard tree? The real and holy pride 
of St. Paul is reflected from his words 
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as he writes of the spread of the Chris- 
tian Faith: ‘And you became fol- 
lowers of us and of the Lord; receiving 
the word in much tribulation with joy 
of the Holy Ghost; so that you were 
made a pattern of all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia. For from 
you was spread abroad the word of the 
Lord not only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but also in every place your 
faith, which is towards God, is gone 
forth.” 

Then in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
this theme is followed up when he 
transmits that simple and sublime 
analogy employed by Our Lord in com- 
paring the Church of His foundation, 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, to a 
“grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed in his field; which is 
indeed the least of all seeds; but when 
it is grown up, it is greater than all 
herbs, and becometh a tree; so that the 
birds of the air come, and dwell in the 
branches thereof.” 


Growth of the Mustard Tree 


I can imagine no word picture more 
satisfying, more complete, than this. 
First, because of its everyday sim- 
plicity. Few countries can exist with- 
out trees. Their absence usually re- 
sults in desert and scrub. To-day’s 
parable, therefore, presents a uni- 
versal picture understandable to all. 
The Empire State Building in New 
York City belongs to the American 
conception of what is truly great, but 
by reason of its characteristics it is 
strictly local. The Tower of London 
has an exclusively English background. 
The Giants’ Causeway is one of the 
wonders of Ireland. And so one might 
go on finding a succession of such ob- 
jects specific and historical for the story 
of their land. But the tree that God 
makes, starts humbly, grows slowly, 


flowers seasonably, and lasts usually 
until the hand of man destroys it. In 
the case of this one tree, however, a 
million axes have failed to cut it down, 
for it is the tree of the Church. It is 
the word picture of the fabric that will 
last till the end of time. 

So, this mustard tree that has had 
such small beginnings grows up, be- 
comes great and towering, and, as one 
might well imagine, is in due course the 
shelter for all the birds of the air. It is 
for them somewhere to rest, somewhere 
to hide, somewhere to gather. 

And is not the Church of God just 
this for many of us? Tired of glitter 
or laden with sorrow, weary of world- 
lings or depressed by our own follies, 
disillusioned or dismayed, we find a 
branch of that tree in the form of 
some lofty city church or some humble 
bough in a poor mission building. 
Here we seek pardon and peace, com- 
fort and hope. 

A tree is good, a tree is prized, a tree 
is known, a tree is historical. No 
wonder Our Blessed Lord chose it to 
convey to His rural audience a lesson 
easy to comprehend and to accept. 
Master of divine oratory, He ever ac- 
commodated His Gospel to the range 
of His listeners’ intelligence. Per- 
haps He spoke this parable shaded by 
some Palestinian tree, and enraptured 
His audience as the repetition of the 
word picture delights and aids all 
Catholics to-day who listen in our 
churches to the beauty of its prophetic 
phraseology. 


This Tree Is Indestructible 


Nothing indeed could be more un- 
expected than the growth of the 
Church as exemplified by the mustard 
tree. Soil and rain and sun in turn 
make their unmolested contribution to 
the life of any plant. But what of the 
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Church? The miracle of her survival 
is like a fifth mark of the authenticity 
of her claims. Is it not something akin 
to the mysterious that her persecutors 
never seem to learn the lesson of her 
miraculous survival? Ephemeral suc- 
cesses over her are of everyday occur- 
rence. Even a decade, a lifetime or a 
century may pass by, and then there is 
a resurgence of faith and practice so 
that the very name of the persecutor or 
God-hater is forgotten, and the power 
and glory of Christ’s Kingdom are re- 
stored anew. The lesser bigots cannot 
command the shedding of blood; so, 
individually they cast their stone at 
that towering tree. A book is written, 
a speech delivered, a play written, a 
lifetime wasted, then comesdeath—and 
often before it a petition for the for- 
giveness of the Church which in their 
days of health they assailed. Then 
time resumes its march. 

The fact is, of course, that the only 
thing experience teaches is that to 
many it*teaches nothing at all. We 
Catholics won’t learn from the Saints 
how to live, and our enemies won’t 
learn from martyrs that the Church of 
Christ is deathless. 


A Lesson from To-Day’s Liturgy 


It is, therefore, with very good rea- 
son that we should associate ourselves 
with the Secret of to-day’s Mass in 
which we pray to be cleansed from the 
sordid dross of this world—a thing 
valued by even many Catholics as 
worth possessing. Sometimes it takes 
the form of foolish striving for social 
position or a vain imagining that 
money or pride of family marks one 
out for particular consideration. The 
fact in real life is quite the reverse. 
People who are of any real consequence 
never parade their importance. They 
are too well-bred, too conscious of the 


responsibilities arising from their posi- 
tions or entailed by their birth. It is 
only the ignorant and the purse-proud 
who seek to wallow in the mud of their 
golden sties. 

But we Catholics “being fed with 
celestial delights, beseech Thee, O 
Lord, that we may ever hunger after 
those things by which we truly live.” 
The significant word of this Post- 
communion prayer is hunger—hunger- 
ing after the things that really satisfy, 
and not the attractions that divert us 
for a moment and then pain for ever- 
more. The circumstances surrounding 
us to-day are by no means easy. We 
live in times that are uncertain; we 
work and play amid surroundings that 
are becoming increasingly material- 
istic, and the old bedrock virtues of a 
recognized and accepted Christian out- 
look are fast fading from this ignorant 
and ill-instructed world. The law of 
God, the claims of God, the service of 
God, are as resented as they are un- 
acknowledged. Too many are satis- 
fied to be fed by bread alone. We see 
them at the pinnacle of their worldly 
success, but only very occasionally in 
the inevitable slough of their inescap- 
able misery. We are all human; 
therefore, we are all tempted—and 
therefore, all the more must we ask 
God for His help that we may seek 
what pertains to the eternal and de- 
spise the temporal. 


The Voyage of Life 


For us Catholics heaven is like some 
famed beacon. Our voyage is often 
dark and dreary; our precautions and 
watchings and workings sometimes 
seem so useless when we see other 
ships blazing with lights, resonant with 
music as they steam past, with ap- 
parently none much caring whither 
and yet everything going fine. We 
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don’t often see the actual wreck of 
these vessels, for it is only when one is 
safe in port that one learns the fate of 
the others. It is only when we see 
God, when we taste heaven, that we 
shall know how well worth the effort 
was the hard life—the faithful follow- 
ing of our charted course. We have 
then reached harbor and all the toil is 
ended. 

May God continue to feed us on His 
celestial delights that our courage be 
confirmed, our spirits maintained, our 
faith fired, and our perspective un- 


clouded! Then will St. Paul, St. 
Matthew and the other holy men and 
women see how we have dwelt under 
the shadow of the great tree, crossed 
the ocean of life as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles once crossed the seas to con- 
vert souls, and how we have been 
brought from life to death, and from 
death to the happiness of heaven with 
the Saints of God. In that goodly 
company we are associated by prayer 
in life; we shall be associated with 
them in love and adoration till time 
shall be no more. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Life and Its Goal 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) War and peace: war once in heaven. 
(2) What makes live livable. 
(3) The Church our home and castle. 
(4) What Our Lord has done for us. 
(5) By mercy and love we are saved. 


The world still reels under the re- 
percussions of the war of arms that has 
temporarily ended. Flame-throwers, 
heavy bombing, death and disaster 
have shattered the Old World, and in 
that process have rendered little serv- 
ice to the New. From war has come 
the oldest and most foolish of imagin- 
ings: it is that force fixes the future, or 
that the assize of arms is the plastic to 
heal the cracking buttresses of our uni- 
verse. The only successful war ever 
waged was one of wills, not of bodies, 
when the rebellious angels were flung 
from heaven. The only human battle- 
field that ever benefited or benefits 
humanity, is the one-sided victory of 
martyrdom over persecution. Then 
men and women die freely for their 
faith, and the force of the persecution 
is swallowed up in the eternal victory 
of the vanquished. 


The Horrible Legacy of War 


However far distant we may be from 
the scene of past hostilities, the war of 
the future is destined to come to our 
very doorstep. No more will Ameri- 
can sympathy or suffering be to some 
extent vicarious. If the peace of 
Christ is not brought into this world, 
then shattering personal misery awaits 
us all. Up to now “Thou hast de- 
livered us, O Lord, from them that 
afflict us.” How long more can we ex- 
pect that the mantle of God will be 
held over us, to save us from the evil 
ingenuity of bloody-minded men? 

We read in novels or speculate in 
imagination on the probable com- 
ments of men from Mars or observers 
from other planets, if they were to pay 
a visit to this world of ours. Think for 
a moment if some of the real dead re- 
turned, and not just characters of 
fiction. They would wander over a 
world that God had made lovely and 
men have defaced. Every wilderness 
that blooms through modern work and 
ingenuity and vision, they would bal- 
ance by olden, loved, familiar places 
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reduced to rubble owing to the per- 
verted progress of modern man. 
Napoleon would be horrified at Ham- 
burg; St. Teresa of Avila at seeing the 
Communists as they are, worse than 
the Moors of her day; St. Anselm 
would look with dismay at pagan Eng- 
land. Even the pioneers of Maryland 
would stand aghast at the material 
gods of modern America. The cen- 
turies roll on and the generations of 
men pile up experience only to shatter 
all the wisdom and holiness of the past 
in the fruitless material policies of the 
present. 


What Makes Life Worth Living? 


Is life then worth living? Thou- 
sands of people each year don’t think 
so and perish by their own hands, un- 
able to find happiness to-day or hope 
for to-morrow. However unethical 
or irrational be their action, the fact 
remains that suicides are spread over 
all classes of the community irrespec- 
tive of wealth or health or profession. 
By the Christian the weary world is 
often bravely faced only because it is 
the anteroom of heaven; and as this 
Sunday stresses the time of preparation 
before judgment, it is worth our sin- 
cere consideration. 

Whether life is worth living or not, 
doesn’t wholly depend on the indi- 
vidual, but on the view that God gives 
us of existence beyond the range of 
this life. The only reason for living 
well is the paradox of dying now to 
earth, that in losing one life we may 
gain another. To read the Gospel of 
this last Mass of the Pentecostal Sea- 
son, one would imagine that all the 
symbols and signs of the Last Judg- 
ment are now come to pass, and that 
the whole world is racing to its doom, is 
making actual in its works and words, 
its action and follies, every prophecy 


that portends its dissolution. Here we 
can only speculate. What we do 
know is that, were it not for Christ 
Our Lord, death and judgment, life 
to-day is not worth the frail light of its 
existence. It is Christianity alone 
that gives men the courage and the 
resolution to face it out. 


The Church Our Home and Castle 


The Church for all of us is our castle 
and our home. As a fortress, it stands 
a square defense against every hostile 
attack, against every diabolical assault. 
In a world of battered bastions, shelled 
walls, with tired and weary defenders, 
it is the only permanent obstacle 
against the fury of the pagan, the 
polished attack of the sceptic, or the 
persecution of the Christ-hater. Its 
walls are manned by successive genera- 
tions of other-Christs, of men and 
women prepared to give their lives, if 
necessary, for its survival. It is the 
castle of the city, and the city stands 
on a hill—directly confronting the foe. 
It is the keep, so often smoke- 
enveloped, that forever dominates the 
valley of the world. It is our castle 
and our home. It is our home from 
Baptism to burial—our home in the 
center of the busy city streets, our 
home in the green open country, our 
home wherever Our Lord abides in the 
Sacrament of His love, in the Taber- 
nacle of every Catholic church 
throughout the land. Our joys and 
our sorrows are intertwined with the 
Church. The Bread of life, our Con- 
firmation as soldiers of Christ, the 
union of marriage, priestly grace, and 
oil of Unction— all flow out to us from 
the home of God among men, all in 
preparation for our home in heaven. 
Then after the apex of earthly fidelity 
and affection is attained, we meet in 
heaven united with our fellow-fighters 
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and familiars in the happy union of the 
Beatific Vision. 


The Destiny Reserved for Us 


What a destiny is thus reserved for 
us! It is no wonder that in the 
Epistle we are called to “give thanks 
to God the Father who hath made us 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
Saints in light; who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness and hath 
translated us into the Kingdom of the 
Son of His love.”” Was it not for this 
that God became man and dwelt 
amongst us? Was it not for this that 
all the stars at Christmas were ar- 
ranged in a heavenly constellation to 
herald to the Magi His coming? It 
was for this that the Innocents died, 
that Mary and Joseph fled into Egypt. 
It was for this that Christ lived His 
hidden life, preached during His public 
one, and, falsely accused, died upon the 
Cross. All the time Our Saviour was 
showing us, not only how to live, but 
why to live. Christ Our Lord was 
blazing a trail of eternal glory that by 
His example we should gain the neces- 
sary courage to despise the fair and 
false and follow the true and lasting. 


Few men die for a theory; many will 
live and die for a fact. Our Lord has 
blended both. His theory of life is the 
soundest because it alone really satis- 
fies. Our Lord again is the most mag- 
netic of all facts. He is the personal 
Leader who says to all people: ‘“‘Come 
after Me’’—expressing in three words 
an invitation, an experience and a 
Divinity. And yet how casually many 
of us hear that call! Though it in- 
volves an eternal destiny, we are so 
surrounded by the static that we feel a 
false sense of stability. We look to the 
great natural works of God, the placid 
lakes and the eternal hills, and we for- 
get that they remain but we pass on. 
We contemplate the prowess of man, 
forgetful of the fact that the grandson 
is finishing what long, long ago his 
grandsire began. Life is transient, 
death is certain, judgment is for ever. 
Advent is the preparation for Christ- 
mas; time is the preparation for eter- 
nity. Soberly, holily, sincerely let us 
enter this season, praying that God 
who is born to redeem us may envelop 
our own soul with His mercy when our 
day and time and fate shall come. 
Amen. 














Bonk Reviews 


The Approach to Philosophy.—In 
our days it has become necessary to write 
so-called introductions to philosophy, a 
practice which implies that to the modern 
mind philosophy is something unfamiliar. 
The medieval student, to whom the world 
of metaphysical being was as much a real- 
ity as the world of the senses and who was 
well acquainted with the philosophical 
methods of investigation, needed no fur- 

‘ther introduction and could dispense with 
this formality. The new study repre- 
sented no complete break with previous 
studies. In this respect the student of 
to-day finds himself in a less favorable 
position, for the reality that lies beyond 
sense experience has grown remote and 
dim to the modern mind, and the preoc- 
cupation with the empirical methods of 
research has rendered philosophical specu- 
lation all but obsolete. When entering 
upon the study of philosophy the modern 
student, therefore, finds himself in presence 
of an unknown territory, and moreover is 
compelled to manipulate mental tools to 
which he is not accustomed and which 
perhaps he has been taught to distrust. 
Speculation in our days has an ominous 
sound. This situation makes it clear that 
at present the study of philosophy must be 
preceded by some special preparation in 
which the reality of the suprasensual world 
is brought home to the mind, and in which 
trust in the validity of abstract reasoning 
isrestored. Like theology, philosophy now 
requires a defense, a justification, an apolo- 
gia. 

The introduction, the approach, to 
philosophy may be historical or theoretical. 
We have a sample of each of these before 
us. Let us first consider the theoretical 
introduction. The title of Dr. Robles’ work! 


1 The Main Problems of Philosophy. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. By Oswaldo 
Robles, Ph.D. Translation from the Spanish 
and Introduction by Kurt F. Reinhardt, 
Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis.). 

24 Sketch of Medieval Philosophy. By 
D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed and Ward, New 
York City). 
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indicates that there are problems with 
which man must wrestle, but which cannot 
be solved by empirical methods; hence, 
the existence of philosophy appears justi- 
fied. It then becomes necessary to show 
what kind of knowledge philosophy is, 
and how it differs from other types. 
On this point much confusion prevails, 
and the author’s lucid distinction of the 
various sciences and their relative impor- 
tance is truly welcome. The Phenomeno- 
logical Method is very thoroughly discussed 
and its contact with Scholastic intellectual 
intuition brought out. Central is the 
Theory of Knowledge, which after ex- 
plaining the nature of knowledge and criti- 
cally disposing of unsatisfactory systems 
proves the correctness of the Thomistic 
theory. This chapter is of rare and out- 
standing quality. We would like to have 
had a little more of Pragmatism and prag- 
matic distortions of belief. With a touch 
of originality the author treats the tradi- 
tional problems of Metaphysics, Axiology, 
and Natural Theology. The Philosophy 
of Nature he enriches by the contributions 
of modern thinkers. Throughout, the 
author proves himself a keen and inde- 
pendent thinker who opens up new per- 
spectives. He has a happy knack of ex- 
tracting from all systems the truth which 
they contain. 

Of course, the treatise is not merely theo- 
retical; in fact, the historical bulks rather 
large. The blurb says that the book “is by 
no means elementary.” It may safely be 
predicted that it will greatly interest the 
professional philosopher. Quite so. But 
what about the tyro whose hesitating steps 
it is supposed to guide into unfamiliar 
paths? The translation is uniformly good. 

Father Hawkins is right in thinking 
that the readiest way to understand 
Scholastic Philosophy is through its his- 
tory.?, The-difficulty lies not only in the 
terminology but even more in the whole 
outlook, in basic attitudes, in ways of 
thinking, and in the problems thémselves. 
To familiarize himself with medieval specu- 
lation the student must cross a bridge, 
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serve an apprenticeship, and undergo a 
rigorous mental discipline. Nothing will 
serve this purpose better than a study of 
the development of Scholastic thought, 
which shows how its problems arose, how 
it formulated them, how it grappled with 
them, and how it arrived at a solution. 
He will see that Scholasticism grew out of 
contact with real problems, and how it al- 
ways remained close to earth. This real- 
ism begets the assurance that the Philoso- 
phy of the Schools still has relevancy for 
-our own age. Father Hawkins’ historical 
sketch constitutes a first-rate introduction 


to medieval thinking. Though it touches 
only the high spots, from them it floods 
the entire philosophical landscape of the 
time with penetrating illumination. The 
wonder is that so much reliable, though 
not original, information could be com- 
pressed within such small compass. We 
have an idea, and we mean this as a com- 
pliment, that the author learned much from 
Will Durant, who wrote a story of phil- 
osophy that reads and fascinates like a 
novel. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 


CHARLES BRUEHBL, PH.D. 


Communications from our Readers 


‘‘Christophers”’ and the Writing 
Apostolate 


DEAR FATHERS CALLAN AND MCHuGH: 


This morning, we happened across 
the ‘Question on the Christophers’ — 
and the answer—and thought you 
might like to pass on the present sug- 
gestion to the good padre and to your 
thousands of readers who may be in- 
terested. 

It is true that the Christopher idea 
may seem “‘starry-eyed,” ‘‘idealistic,” 
or impractical to a few. But a “‘look- 
in’’ on the thousands of letters we re- 
ceive each month would go a long way 
towards dispelling any such gloomy 
forebodings. 

The fact is that many good, sound 
Catholics, with real ability, have been 
encouraged to take positions (paying 
from $2500 to $6000 annually). as 
editors of secular magazines, thus off- 
setting the influence of those who are 
anti-Christian. To offset the danger- 


1 HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvieEw, Aug., 
1947, p. 927 





ous tendencies in a series of articles in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal (‘‘Letters to 
Joan”), we encouraged a Catholic 
mother to write a reply, ‘A Letter to 
Joan from a Catholic.” This will ap- 
pear in the October issue—reaching 
into 4,500,000 American homes. (It 
netted its author a rather large check, 
too!) Thus, a changeless truth will 
reach millions who might otherwise 
never have had it brought to their at- 
tention. Another writer, who weath- 
ered seventeen rejections, had his 
article, ‘Our Lady’s Impresario,” ac- 
cepted by Coronet. Big circulation 
magazines pay from $300 to $700 for 
articles like these. 

Another Christopher has succeeded 
in selling a picture story on the con- 
ventual life to Life magazine and an- 
other on the clergy-shortage to PIC. 

These samples of what is actually 
being done by Christophers should act 
as an incentive to those who have the 
ability and should use it in a Chris- 
topher way for the good of all and not 
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merely the few. It has been said that 
“Catholics talk to themselves.” It is 
true that we often talk and write only 
for the small audience, and neglect 
even a try at reaching the big audience. 
Rather than merely complain about 
objectionable articles and stories, isn’t 
it far more constructive to write others, 
informed by Christian principles, for 
every periodical possible, even those 
which are anti-Christian? ‘Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil by 
good,’’ we have been told (Romans, 
xii. 21). 

Not only can we do this, not only 
should we do it—but it is being done! 
Our experience has demonstrated for- 
cibly that not only can Christophers be 
good apostles, but often they can be 

well paid for it, too! Of course, there 
will always be a few without any genu- 
ine ability who will be stimulated to 
attempt to write—and we know one 
Catholic editor who said that he should 
like to give all such one hundred thou- 
sand years in Purgatory writing rejec- 
tion slips; but the immense good that 
can be done—and is being done datly— 
by those who are willing to go into the 
“main-stream’’ with the peace and 
truth of Christ so outweighs the annoy- 
ance caused by the others as to make it 
seem infinitesimal. 

Every best wish to you! 

Fraternally in Xto, 
JAMES KELLER. 
“The Christophers,’”” New York City 


Sister Miriam Teresa Was of 
Ruthenian—not Slovak— 
Parentage 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

As a priest of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite I have taken great pleasure in 
reading Father Donovan’s article, 
“Will Miriam Teresa Make the 


Grade?’’' Unfortunately, some infor- 
mation used by the author can hardly 
be considered accurate. Hence, I feel 
it is my duty to make several correc- 
tions lest these inaccuracies be per- 
petuated. In fact, I believe these cor- 
rections should be made because, 
generally speaking, the Ruthenian 
Church in this country (deservedly or 
undeservedly) has gained somewhat of 
a bad repute, and for this reason there 
are many Catholics who look upon her 
as a muisance. 

Sister Miriam Teresa was not a prog- 
eny of Slovak parents. According to 
information received from Father 
Charles Demjanovich, brother of Sister 
Miriam Teresa, their parents were 
Ruthenians who came from a region 
where for centuries there were but few 
Slovaks. This point is raised not from 
ill-guided chauvinism (which I have 
heartily detested all my life), but from 
a desire to give credit (if such is due) to 
a downtrodden people who have 
through the grace of God given 
America her first native candidate for 
canonization, and thus made amends 
for whatever scandal they have caused 
the American Church. 

Father Donovan further writes: 
“She (i.e., Sister Miriam Teresa) did 
not make her First Communion until 
she was twelve years old and already 
in high school, because the Rite she be- 
longed to had not as yet begun early 
Communion.” This statement is a 
mere repetition of a similar statement 
in the published biography, wherein it 
is asserted that the Greek Church for- 
bade early Communion, and that daily 
Communion was forbidden in the Ru- 
thenian parish (see “Sister Miriam 
Teresa,”” New York City, 1936, p. 30). 
Both of these statements are incorrect, 
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at least as far as the canonical discipline 
of the Ruthenian Church is concerned. 

In the Euchologion (the Greek- 
Ruthenian Ritual) approved by the 
Holy See, there is a provision which 
states that a newly baptized infant is 
to be given Holy Communion, under 
the species of wine, after the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion (whether this is actually done is a 
different question). As far as we could 
ascertain, the Greek discipline does not 
legislate as to the age limit of children 
receiving Holy Communion, and with 
the above-mentioned provision there is 
no need for such legislation. Further- 
more, those familiar with the Greek 
Liturgy are well aware of the fact that 
the liturgical text presupposes that all 
faithful present at the celebration of 
Mass have received Holy Communion. 
In fact, I have heard it said that, ac- 
cording to an old Irish Penitential, the 
Greek Church had a law which stated 
that anyone missing Holy Communion 
on three successive Sundays was sub- 
ject to excommunication! So much 
for the canonical discipline of the Greek 
Church. 

As for actual practice, the Greek 
Church fell under the spell of the same 
spirit which dominated Catholics of the 
Latin Rite for many centuries. This 
spirit is known to theologians and 
historians as Jansenism, and it took 
quite some time until both Greeks and 
Latins introduced the practices de- 


manded by Pope Pius X in the Decree 
“Quam Singulari” of August 8, 1910. 
Is it not true that St. Catherine of 
Siena, to mention but one, had to give 
exceptional proof of sanctity before she 
was permitted frequent, not daily, 
Communion? 

As a priest of the Greek-Ruthenian 
Rite, a sense of annoyance, to say the 
least, overtakes me when I see at- 
tempts to soft-pedal the fact that 
Sister Miriam Teresa was of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite. Yet, the facts in the 
case are the following: Sister Miriam 
Teresa, through no fault of her own 
(and this might have been provi- 
dential), did not obtain the required 
permission from the Sacred Oriental 
Congregation to enter a Religious Con- 
gregation of the Latin Rite, nor did she 
subsequently obtain permission to 
change her Rite. Thus, when she died 
she died as a Catholic of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite. If it be the will of 
God that she be elevated to our altars, 
it will be the honor and glory of the 
Ruthenian Church to give America her 
first native Saint! 

I might add, and this is even more 
annoying, that unfortunately the 
Greek-Ruthenian clergy in this country 
do not show much interest in the cause 
of Sister Miriam Teresa. If they 
“‘miss the boat,” they certainly will not 
be justified in accusing their Latin 
brethren of “stealing.” Volenti non 
fit inturia! RUTHENUS. 





